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SEE - 

FBIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 
, NOW is the time to decide on a stfejent and to start your 
planning and researoh. 



Col A Mendelsohn, DEME, has offered 
for 1964 a prize of $50. 00 for the best essay 
submitted for publication in the Technical Bul¬ 
letin, A second prize of $20. 00 is offered. 
The aim of the competition is to foster effect¬ 
ive writing and clear thinking. 

RULES 

1. The competition to be known as the "Dir¬ 
ector's Prize Essay Competition". 

2. The right to compete is limited to serv¬ 
ing members of RCEME CA(R), 

3. Essays must not exceed 2000 words. 
They may be submitted in French or English. 
They must be in duplicate, typewritten, double 
spaced, on one side of the paper. 

4. Essays may deal with any aspect of the 
Corps. 

5. Authorship must be anonymous. Each 
competitor will adopt amotto or non-de-plume 
which will be quoted at the top of the entry. 
Attached to the entry there will be a sealed 
envelope with the non-de-plume on the outside 
and the service number, rank, name and ad¬ 
dress of the competitor inside. 

6. Entries will be forwarded direct to DEME, 


Army Headquarters, Ottawa, attention Tech¬ 
nical Bulletin - Essay Competition. 

7. Any published or unpublished work quot¬ 
ed or to which reference is made will be noted 
in the essay. No material of higher security 
classification than RESTRICTED can be accept¬ 
ed. Essays will be judged on clarity and ef¬ 
fectiveness of expression and on originality of 
thought. 

8. Initial selection will be made by a board 
of three lieutenant colonels of the Directorate. 
Final selection will be by a board of senior 
officers of the Corps, designated by the Dir¬ 
ector. The prize willnot be awarded if, in the 
opinion of the board, no essay is of an accept¬ 
able standard. 

9. Entries will be postmarked not later than 
30 Jun 64. The winning entry will be published 
in the following issue of the Technical Bulletin. 
Entries earning an honourable mention will be 
published in subsequent issues. 

10. The Directorate of Electrical and Mech¬ 
anical Engineering is not to be held responsible 
for the loss or return of any essay submitted, 
nor does it incur any liability whatsoever in 
connection with the receipt of the essay, deal¬ 
ings therewith, the judging thereof, or the re¬ 
ports thereon. 


This publication is issued under the auth¬ 
ority of Col A Mendelsohn, CD, Director of 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. The 
contents have been edited and approved by Lt 
Col CMR Elmsley, CD. 


The Bulletin is published to assist 
RCEME personnel in keeping abreast of current 
trends and developments and to circulate inter¬ 
esting news about the Corps. The information 
and statements herein are not to be quoted as 
authority for action. 
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EDITORIAL 


The correspondence at pages 27 and 29, 
arising from Major Clarabuts' article, demon¬ 
strates a fundamental problem of EME operat¬ 
ions, Major-General D. A, K, Redman, OBE, 
BSc (Eng) AMIEE (Member), formerly DEME, 
War Office, discussed this in a paper "The 
Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers", 
published in the Chartered Engineer (UK). The 
table below, taken from that paper, presents 
the problem in tabular form. 

If the RCEME maintencince task is taken 
in isolation as a purely technical task, it would 
appear that it cannot be accomplished efficiently 
in a military environment. This is a frustrat¬ 
ing conclusion for a member of the Corps to 


reach. Luckily the conclusion is no truer than 
the narrow view from which it stems. 

The RCEME maintenance task is only one 
element of a complex operation intended to en¬ 
sure that the soldier - whether in an infsintry 
section or in the L of C - has at hand and in 
working condition the equipment necessary to 
his task. Taking this view the RCEME organ¬ 
izational problem is not one of resolving and 
compromising conflicting requirements. It is 
one of selecting an optimum combination of re¬ 
quirements. 

The problem is still difficult, but it is not 
frustrating. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN MILITARY AND TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR MILITARY EFFICIENCY FOR TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY 


Mobility comparable with fighting units. 

Light equipment that can be installed in vehicles. 
Ability of the repair force to defend itself. 
Ability to detach small parties for special tasks. 
Ability to undertake any work at short notice. 

Ability to work in the open under any conditions 
of terrain and climate. 

Adaptability and craftsmanship. 

Varying standards to meet operational needs. 


Maximum stability. 

The most efficient equipment for the job. 

No distractions from the technical task. 
Maximum concentration of all resources. 

A steady flow of work and specialization. 

Buildings, hard floors and adequate overhead 
cranes. 

Fixed procedures and minimum of skilled work. 
Constant standards. 
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DEPRESERVATION OF SMP VEHICLES IN DISPERSED STOCK 
as told to Maj EW Cole, CD 
by 4 Company RCEME 


NARRATIVE 

During the winter of 1962/63, an oppor¬ 
tunity arose for 4 Coy RCEME to test the ef¬ 
ficiency of the SOP for the removal and issue 
of vehicles in preservation in dispersed stock. 
Before its finale the complexity of this simple 
operation was to astonish everyone concerned. 
It is a forlorn truth that Static Workshops in 
Canada are not equipped to undertake outdoor 
operations during the winter months. 

MISSION 

Late in the afternoon of Wednesday the 
19th of December, 1962, for some reason, HQ 
Que Comd ordered that fifteen 2 1/2 tonnersbe 
taken from long term storage and made ready 
for immediate issue and use. 

LOCATION 

The vehicles were stored north of Mon¬ 
treal at 34 OAD in the ammunition compound 
and 2-3 feet of snow. The location should 
have caused no particular problems, but com- 
binedwith the weather (it was 18-20 below zero 
at the time), it provided a nightmare of frus- 
tr ations. 

PLAN 

In the early evening of 19 December, a 
rough plan was made wherein a Master Vehicle 
Technician and 15 men would be transported 
from Montreal to the storage location the next 
morning and depreserve the vehicles. These 
would then be driven to Montreal to be winter¬ 
ized and greased. 

FACTORS 

The factors which might affect adversely 
the delivery of the vehicles to Montreal, did not 
stay hidden for long. They were: 

Provision of cold weather clothing 


Heat, shelter and transport 

Gasoline 

Slave vehicle and inter-connecting 
cable 

Drivers 

Provision of license plates 

Batteries and electrolite 

Clothing 

As 4 Pers Depot, Longueil, has the re¬ 
sponsibility for providing QM services to 4 Coy 
RCEME, they were requested by telephone to 
provide winter warfare clothing for 16 men. It 
was soon discovered that none was available. 
Therefore, the six sheepskin coats authorized 
for the Montreal Workshop were utilized, but 
for the most part the men used such articles 
of personal clothing as would enable them to 
work at 20 degrees below zero. A motley look¬ 
ing but reasonably warm crew resulted. 

Heat, Shelter and Transport 

As most of us know it is not possible for 
mechanics to workwith mitts and it is not pos¬ 
sible for men to work more than a few minutes 
on cold-soaked vehicles with their bare hands. 
Heat and shelter must be provided. It was in 
this that the location was to cause the first of 
many frustrations. Under normal circum¬ 
stances, it would have been a simple matter to 
use a vehicle tarp as a wind break and build a 
fire. But not in an ammunition dump. 4 Coy 
RCASC which were asked to provide transport 
were now asked to provide a 40 passenger bus. 
It so happened that for the two days it was re¬ 
quired, a bus could be spared and, with the 
compliments of the CO 4 Coy RCASC, our crew 
had heat, shelter and transport, all in one pack¬ 
age deal. 


Gasoline 
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Because o£ the physical character¬ 
istics of the fuel pump on the 2 1/Z ton trucks, 
it is necessary to put at least 6 gal of fuel in 
the tankbefore it can be started. It was decid¬ 
ed to put 20 gal in each. This brought about a 
further frustration caused by the storage loc¬ 
ation. The CO of the ammunition depot was 
adamant that gasoline could not be taken into 
the compound. It was only after some discus¬ 
sion that he relented and 4 Coy RCASC provid¬ 
ed a bowzer to gas the trucks. 

Slave Vehicle and Cable 

The vehicles to be depreserved were 
parked nose to tail in deep snow and it was de¬ 
cided to use an all-wheel drive vehicle with a 
slave cable to start each one. But a static 
workshop in Canada does not have such a veh¬ 
icle. Borrow one was the solution. 14 ROD 
on a "one time only basis" loaned a 3/4 ton 
truck and we used our only slave cable. One 
of the vehicles taken out of preservation could 
have been used but since the change of oils and 
lubricants could best be done in the Montreal 
shop and the vehicles were needed for some 
purpose it was decided to move each vehicle 
to Montreal as soon as possible after it had been 
started. This led logically to the provision of 
drivers, which became the next factor. 

Drivers 

4 Coy RCASC were asked to provide driv¬ 
ers and after a searching of conscience was 
able to waive the 48 hour request clause. It 
was therefore only necessary to find the men 
and placate various people whose transport re¬ 
quests were refused. It was decided that a 
shuttle service of 5 drivers would do. 

License Plates 

It now appeared that no matter how high 
the priority or urgency for the movement of 
vehicles, Federal/Provincial relations must be 
safeguarded. No vehicle might move without 
license plates. The Provost Coy were ap¬ 
proached to arrange a police escort for un¬ 
licensed vehicles, but declined the invitation. 
Since the vehicles might or might not be used, 
RCOC, the license provisioning agency, felt 


that austerity dictated a need for caution and 
advised that temporary permits at 50^ each 
was the solution. This arrangement turned out 
to be something less than hilarious when it was 
discovered that such a permit must bear the 
vehicle CAR and serial numbers and was valid 
for a 24 hour period only. The problem now 
was to determine which vehicles would be ready 
on Thursday and which ones would be ready for 
Friday. Anyway, temporary permits were ob¬ 
tained andused; the tax payers' burden was not 
unnecessarily increased, and the Federal/Prov¬ 
incial relations left inviolate. 

Batteries and Electrolite 

Batteries for the vehicle were available 
in a dry charged state at the site, but electro¬ 
lite had not yet been stocked. It was necessary 
to cut battery acid at the shop in Montreal. Our 
limited facilities would not provide the 45 gal 
required, therefore the local SPSS procured 
some 25 gal from civilian sources. 

When viewing the factors above and the 
problem, the reader should realize that they 
were posed, considered and dealt with by tele¬ 
phone, in 1 hour between 1600 and 1700 hrs of 
the same day. With some advance notice (if 
that had been possible) many of these factors 
would have had little significance. 

VEHICLE CONDITION 

When one realizes that these vehicles are 
eight or more years old andhave been in con¬ 
tinuous storage, they proved to be remarkedly 
serviceable. There were two trouble areas 
that were not already known as a result of the 
1% "in storage inspection". The automatic 
trcinsmissions were supposed to be overful and 
it should have been possible to drain them down 
to the correct operating level. This is not al¬ 
ways the case and three vehicles were drained 
below the operating level. In an emergency it is 
felt that each transmission must be checked 
before draining any oil. The other unexpected 
trouble spot was starting motor failures. It 
was necessary to replace three starter s. List¬ 
ed below are the parts used. 

Rear view mirror 


1 
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Tire - 1 

Air brake warning lugger - 1 

Brake master cylinder - 1 

Brake wheel cylinders - 4 

Starting motors - 3 

Air pressure gauge - 1 

Fan belt - I 

MANPOWER 

The average time to place 10 vehicles in 
operation on a previous summer trial was 3. 5 
manhours per vehicle*, on this operation it took 
15 men 2 days to produce 12 serviceable veh¬ 
icles with the remaining 3 NSuntil 2days later. 
Thus to obtain 12 out of 15 vehicles required 
an average of 14 manhours per vehicle of dir¬ 
ect labour. 

AFTER THE FACT 

A fellow of the writer's acquaintance once 
began a letter in answer to a collection agency - 
'Exceptfor the melancholy reflection that there 
lives in this carefree country, a group of shy¬ 


sters who would dun a man in an open envelope 
with a one cent stamp on it, my friends and I 
would have derived some considerable amuse¬ 
ment". It might be that the title of this tale 
would more appropriately have been, "Melan¬ 
choly Reflections". This simple task left the 
writer with a lasting impression that unless 
RCEME units obtain what may seem to be only 
minor administrative bits and pieces, we must 
ensure that survival operations be conducted 
only during the summer. 

CONCLUSION 

The success of the part RCEME has to 
play in the National Survival Role must not be 
jeopardized for want of a few basic pieces of 
clothing and equipment. The winter warfare 
clothingnow in use maynot be good enough for 
use in the Far North, but it is certainly good 
enough for use anywhere below the 51st parallel 
and must be stockpiled in unit accommodation 
for ready issue. Some canvas and space heaters 
mustbe provided as must one or more all-wheel 
drive SMP vehicles. This must be done now. 


DEME's VISIT TO 3 RCHA, 26 AUG 63 



Col Mendelsohn being 
welcomed to Fort 
Prince of Wales.. 
Itor RSM JD Stevens, 
Capt WJ Shearing, 
Lt Col WW Turner , 
Col Mendelsohn and 
Capt NE Laviolette . 


V 
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WELCOME - 2 RCHA 


By Capt WJ Shearing 


After a three-year tour in Europe 3 RCHA 
is now making preparations to rotate back to 
Canada during January - February 1964. 

3 RCHA is being replaced in 4 CIBGby 2 RCHA. 

Rotation time is very hectic for a unit 
rotating to Canada. 3 RCHA has returned from 
a formation exercise and is faced with a visit 
from the Colonel Commandant of the Royal 
Regiment of Canadian Artillery, the Brigade 
Commander's Annual Inspection, an Ordnance 
Inspection and a RCEME Equipment Inspection. 
In the meantime the Regiment must prepare for 
the hand over of its equipment and the rotation 
of its personnel and their effects. 

Personnel are anxiously waiting for news 
of postings and hunting for boxes during the day¬ 
time. At night they are planning their packing 
and saying farewell to friends. The above par¬ 
ades, inspections, hand over, etc, hinder the 
unit from maintaining its equipment in a ser¬ 
viceable condition during the last few months 
of its European tour. All RCEME personnel 
who have served in the Brigade in Europe will 
appreciate this problem. 

In an attempt to ensure that a maximum 
amount of equipment is in a serviceable con¬ 


dition at rotation, 3 RCHA Maintenance Troop 
has initiated a program of inspections of the 
unit equipment for which it is responsible. In 
August the Troop started its first inspections. 
The photographs show 3 RCHA personnel in the 
process of disassemblying a 105 mm howitzer 
for inspection and examination at that time. 

In November the inspections will be com¬ 
pleted for all guns, small arms and miscel¬ 
laneous equipment. Such a 'blitz' will not be 
carried out on vehicles and generators. These 
equipments will continue to be inspected on the 
60-day cycle which was firmly established two 
years ago; incidentally, it has proven the 
soundness of EME Manual Vehicles A 153 In¬ 
struction 1 for generators as well as vehicles. 
All inspections will be promptly followed up to 
ensure that necessary servicing and repairs 
are carried out. 

A very amb it i ou s program has been 
undertaken by3 RCHA Maintenance Troop. 
Both the CO 3 RCHA, Lt-Col WW Turner, CD, 
and the personnel of 3 RCHA Maintenance Troop 
are most determined to hand over the Regi¬ 
ment's equipment to 2 RCHA in the best pos¬ 
sible condition. 



AIRCRAFT warning STREAMERS 


As this item is costly, units should limit 
their demands to actual requirements. 

A quantity of 2 inch nylon fabric material 

coated with red fluorescent vinyl for use as The designation of the tape is as follows: 

warning streamers on fixed and rotary wing StockNo 8305-21-113-6164 TAPE, LUMINOUS 
aircraft is now available as an ordnance item. aircraft warning streamer, red, 2 inch wide. 



Removal of Recoil Mechanism 

Left to right: Gnr Whitworth, Cfn JT Stewart and L/ sgt A Lyons 
Removal of Cradle and Top Carriage 

Left to right: L/ sgt A Lyons, Cfn WD Pettigrew and Cfn JT Stewart 

3 RCHA Photo 
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A CHARACTER STUDY 

The problems experienced by aircraft servicing personnel 
are similar throughout the world. In this article, adapted 
from a United States Air Force maintenance review, the per¬ 
sonal qualities of an ideal technician are outlined. Do you 
measure up to the "specification"? 


In the Flight Safety field there are acci¬ 
dents and‘there are incidents, and there are 
causes of accidents and incidents. The causes 
are many and varied and have all been exten¬ 
sively publicised. 

One of the many causes is human error, 
which is often present right from the design 
stage of an aircraft through to its handling by 
the pilot. Between these extremes is the ser¬ 
vicing team; any shortcomings there are often 
reflected in major or fatal accidents. 

It follows that less waste of men and 
material will result from any improvement in 
human reliability. This in turn can only be ac¬ 
complished through the integrity and qualifica¬ 
tions of manpower. What, then, are those 
qualifications? What are those individual vir¬ 
tues and traits which contribute to safety and 
reliability? What are those safety "specifica¬ 
tions" for the idealtechnician? Let us examine 
a few of the qualities and characteristics which 
are most desirable. 

MATURITY 

Aircraft servicing is a man's job. A job 
which requires an adult with sufficient maturity 
to recognize responsibility and the conse¬ 
quences of irresponsibility. Servicing an air¬ 
craft is not kids' stuff, and its accident poten¬ 
tial cannot tolerate an infantile or immature 
attitude. 

KNOWLEDGE 

The complexity of our modern arms de¬ 



mands the attention of knowledgeable and ex¬ 
pert technicians; otherwise our aircraft and 
weapons cannot be operated and maintained ef¬ 
fectively. Knowledge of a job is a function of 
education and training which, incidentally, does 
not end with graduation from a technical school. 
Graduation is only a beginning. Any technician 
worthhis salt is continually training and learn¬ 
ing on the job through a personal desire for 
proficiency. 

But knowledge by itself is not sufficient 
unless it is coupled with an old fashioned crafts¬ 
manship that gives satisfaction from a job well 
done. The technician who wishes to improve 
his reliability must develop a fierce profes¬ 
sional pride in the quality of his work. 

PURPOSE 

The nonchalant, absent-minded or casual 
technician is dangerous. He is a danger not 
only to himself, but to his associates and to 
those who fly or use the result of his efforts. 
His opposite is the purposeful technician who 
concentrates completely on the job in hand. 

The ideal technician is one who applies 
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his skill without cluttering his mind with dis¬ 
tracting inconsequentials or idle day-dreaming 
of his favourite girl friend. Does this imply 
that the ideal technician is unimaginative? On 
the contrary, it implies an imagination capable 
of visualizing the possible results of careless¬ 
ness and the safety implications of negligence. 

INITIATIVE 

This quality is closely associated with 
imagination, and it is almost synonymous with 
enthusiasm and energy. The lazy man does not 
exert himself to search for, find, fix, anc^'or 
adjust safety deficiencies. He waits for an ac¬ 
cident to happen. 

On the other hand, the ideal technician 
anticipates the accident by using his imagina¬ 
tion and initiative actively and enthusiastically 
to detect and remedy accident causes before the 
accident happens. He has the energy also to 
follow up and give effect to his findings, by 
using established reporting procedures. 


INTEGRITY 

The qualities outlined above are not at¬ 
tainable unless the individual has the integrity 
to strive for their development within his own 
character. He must have the wit to recognize 
that a slovenly and careless job is not only a 
prospective accident, but also reflects unfav¬ 
ourably upon his personal integrity. He must 
have the conscience which will make him de¬ 
test any such reflection, and should possess 
the determination and will to prevent it. 

A SUPERMAN? 

Have we outlined the qualities of a super¬ 
man? We believe not. They are merely the 
virtues which build human reliability and pre¬ 
clude personal error; the virtues which pre¬ 
vent accidents! These are the virtues which 
build self-respect and command the respect of 
others; virtues which differentiate between the 
man you can trust and the incompetent, between 
the professional and the amateur. 

* WHERE DO YOU STAND? 



contributed by AHQ T&L Flight 
from 'AIR CLUES' (British) 
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IN RETROSPECT * 


The Award of The Military Cross 
to 

Captain George Lloyd Patton 
Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
Officer Commanding, 59 Light Aid Detachment 
attached to 

11 Canadian Armoured Regiment 
(The Ontario Regiment) 

and 


The Award of the Military Medal 
to 

K52889 Sergeant Frederick Lyall Carson 
Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
59 Light Aid Detachment 

By Lt Col RH Hodgson CD 



Captain George Lloyd Patton, MC, P Eng 
President and General Manager 
Patton and Cooke Ltd 
1622 E Hastings St, Vancouver 6, BC. 


Five hundred yards above the site where 
Captain Tony Kingsmill 1 au n c h e d his novel 
bridge from the backs of two Sherman tanks 
across the Gari River in Italy, (a) a second site 
had been chosen for crossing the Gari and given 
the code name of Oxford. 

Colonel Nicholson in hi s‘Canadians in 
Italy'r e c o r d e d that "Two squadrons of The 
Ontario Regiment, supporting the 17th Indian 
Brigade in the Sant' Angelo sector, crossed at 
'Oxford', but before they could reach the lateral 
road half their tanks were bogged in the marshy 
river flat. During the afternoon two Sherman 
recovery tanks of the 59th Light Aid Detach¬ 
ment RCEME returned fourteen of these for 
action." (b) 

This impersonal although official account 
does not do more than suggest the drama of 
that day's activities - a day long to be remem¬ 
bered by Captain George Lloyd Patton and Ser¬ 
geant Frederick Lyall Carson. 

Lloyd Patton's citation reads in part: "On 
the 12th of May 1944 when the tanks of the 11th 
Canadian Armoured Regiment crossed the Gari 
River south of Sant' Angelo, many tanks 
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bogged in the soft river flat. Captain Patton 
proceeded to the crossing with his recovery 
tank, and working under heavy mortar, ma¬ 
chine-gun and rifle fire, succeeded in recover¬ 
ing twenty-three of the bogged tanks while in 
full view of the enemy. " 

"Now, 19 years later, it seems so remote 
and unreal, more like a story that I have read" 
wrote Lloyd Patton. "As I recall it, on the night 
of May 10th we had moved quietly into our regi¬ 
mental areas under cover of darkness. No 
movement was allowed during daylight of the 
11th for fear of German spotters high in the 
Abbey of Cassino. One hour before midnight 
on the 11th produced the biggest barrage we had 
ever seen and the infantry began their inevitable 
attacks. 

"By early morning 30 Ontario tanks were 
committed to the wet lowlands south of Sant' 
Angelo. We listened nervously as tank after 
tank reported in trouble from the mud - a peri¬ 
lous position to be caught in if German armour 
were to appear on the high ground by the lateral 
road. 

"Our CO, Lt-Col RL Purves sent for me 
and asked that I attempt recovery. In previous 
weeks we had rehearsed with the Regiment and 
the Gurkhas for such an eventuality and knew 
that we must work in pairs, one tank always on 
dry ground to help the other should he bog down 
while connecting towing cables to the mired 
tanks, and secondly to radio for smoke if fired 
upon. 

"We crossed the Gari at 1 pm and right 
away Sgt Carson's ARVbecame stuck. We pull¬ 
ed him out and then moved to where the Ontarios 
were stuck. We radioed for smoke to hide us 
from the snipers and machine gunners and went 
to work. " 

Sergeant Carson's citation reads in part: 
"When one tank was hit and one caught fire, and 
all attempts to extinguish the blaze failed. Ser¬ 
geant Carson personally placed a cable on the 
burning tank, then pulled it into the river there¬ 
by preventingits total destruction. " "The 12th 
of May was a real day's work done by a good 


group of lads that worked hard and asked no 
questions" wrote Fred Carson. 

"We worked until dark, keeping one man 
fifty feet or so to one side to listen for and to 
warn us of shells, repaired broken track and 
pulled out every Ontario tank, "jeep" and 
carrier" wrote Patton. 

By dusk the task was over with only one 
man wounded. Captain Patton and Sergeant 
Carson headed their ARVsback. Darkness had 
fallen before they were out of the mired flats. 
Patton's ARV stuck solidly and no amount of 
help from Carson helped. They spent the night 
in the shelter of their vehicles. During the 
might sporadic shellfire carried away an aerial 
eind a vice. By morning several Gurkhas were 
also using the AFVs as a refuge. 



Sergeant Frederick Lyall Carson, MM 
765 Victoria Drive 
Vancouver, BC. 
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By seeing what they were doing, the re¬ 
covery crews soon had Patton's ARV freed. 
Loading their belongings and wounded, they 
were soon back in their lines behind the Gari 
where they received the thanks of their Regi¬ 
ment. 

For their work and their bravery Captain 
G Patton and Sergeant Carson were decorated. 

"Well trained and determined men can 
work wonders" wrote Lloyd Patton, "and my 
two crews were no exception. Never again 
were we called on for this type of effort... 
Italy's rugged terrain produced many problems 
for us, from tanks buried in septic tanks to 
tanks stuck on goat trails - but never again so 
many in such a short time. " 

(*) This completes the series of six awards 
of The Military Cross to RCEME of¬ 


ficers during the Second World War. The 
next series will be a r t i c 1 e s about the 
award of the Military Medal. 

(a) See RCEME Technical Bulletin for Janu¬ 
ary 1962 page 32 for an account of Capt 
HAG Kingsmill's ingenuity and bravery 
that was recognized by his award of The 
Military Cross. Kingsmill told me after 
the article had gone to press that it was 
an hour or so before any Calgary tanks 
used the bridge and the first persons to 
take advantage of the bridge were a group 
of about six German soldiers who in the 
smoke and general confusion ran to rela¬ 
tive safety across the river from where 
they had been hiding in the waist-high 
rushes. 

(b) See Nicholson's The Canadians in Italy 
pp 402, 403. 




VNHSNl r Sftio "POLU TME PLUG OUT-, nnCFUDD, 
I IbvDNT MEfiN THt? PlUGt / 
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MISTAKEN IDENTiry 


BY MAJOR JF CLARABUT 


[This story has no basis in fact other than 
locale. It is purely a vehicle for conveying 
some random impressions. J. F.C.] 

The RCEME corporal moved forward in 
the aircraft, dropped his haversack and then 
sat down on the aluminum-framed canvas bench 
and looked about. He read the lighted sign above 
the door to the crew compartment aindbegan to 
adjusthis seatbelt. The other passengers were 
doing the same, while a flight steward moved 
about the centre aisle directing and helping in 
the last minute stowage of personal luggage. 

The plane's captain spoke above the noise 
of these preparations and the corporal caught 

snatches of his words; -"flying at 6000 

feet"-"weather clear andcalm" --- "flying 

time 1 hour and 15 minutes"-"obey these 

signs"-"no smoking because of the vehicle 

on board". 

He glanced back to the rear of the Caribou 
where the seats were folded against the sides 
to make space for a new white jeep, looking 
squat with its superstructure off, and firmly 
anchored by wire cables to clevises in the floor. 

The pilot had now disappeared forward, 
the two engines started and the aircraft vibrated 
and shook as the crew tested. Somewhere a 
loud rattle developed in resonance with an en¬ 
gine and some of the passengers looked about 
uneasily. The airman moved down the aisle 
checking accessories and the noise stopped as 
he adjusted one of the metal bars of a folded 
seat. 

The plane began to move now aind the 


sounds of hydraulic components could be heard 
above the noise from the engines. They taxied 
awkwardly along the apron to the end of the run¬ 
way, paused a moment with brakes set as the 
engines roared to maximum power and then 
moved quickly forward. Through the porthole 
behind his seat the corporal twisted to watch 
as the airport features accelerated to the rear, 
then seemed to slow again as they quickly drop¬ 
ped away below. 

The plane climbed in a slow turn to the 
left and behind and below the corporal could see 
the swept-winged MiG's parked on the Egyptian 
side of the field. Off to the north he could see 
the Mediterranean, strikingly dark blue against 
the white sand that rose in barren dunes along 
the shore. Further inland the texture of the land 
changed taking on a reddish tinge and looked 
firm and in places level. Where there was ir¬ 
rigation there was cultivation and these and 
other areas of man's endeavour took on geomet¬ 
ric forms and patterns seemingly far more 
understandable and sensible from the air than 
on the ground. 

The corporal swallowedto clear his ears, 
unfastened his seatbelt and stretched his legs 
out into the aisle. The temperature was notice¬ 
ably cooler and he could tell from the angle of 
the sunlight entering the portholes that they 
were now flying south. 

As he had so often in the past dozen hours, 
he thought again of the job ahead and of his 
responsibility for it. Somewhere in the load 
of supplies and freight piled high and lashed 
against one wall was his kit of tools. He could 
see that one of the larger items in this stock- 
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pile was an engine crate with a replacernent 
that he would install at his destination. He 
hoped that with all the problems which they were 
having with locally reconditioned engines, that 
this one would be a 'runner'. He'd look an aw¬ 
ful fool if it wasn't, though not necessarily his 
fault. 

He thought again of the teletype received 
last evening asking for immediate help to re¬ 
place the power -unit for a refrigerator at 
Sharm, and the activity which it caused in the 
unit. He recalled his talks with the Control 
Officer and the Senior Artifier, of drawing 
an engine from the Ordnance depot, of collect¬ 
ing, checking and packing his tools andper sonal 
equipment, and what he had heard of the last 
minute arrangements to get him on today's 
flight. 

His mind came back to the present with 
a commotion up forward, as several of the pas¬ 
sengers moved across the plane to look through 
the ports on the right. One or two were open¬ 
ing cameras as the corporal turned and stretch¬ 
ed himself to look over the canvas seat. The 
quality of the landscape had changed again and 
now he saw a rugged and mountainous tract, 
seemingly devoid of plant life and showing no 
signs of civilization. In the valleys could be 
seen what appeared to be dried-up river cour ses 
which blended into tributaries and finally riv¬ 
ulets, but all in a light sandy colour against a 
reddish-black volcanic background, and with¬ 
out any sign of water. 

He relaxed in his seat, and his thoughts 
wandered away again. By the time all his ar¬ 
rangements were finished the night before he 
had been late to bed. Then this morning an 
earlyrise to get to the airport in time to weigh 
in, have the manifest changed and to ensure 
that his supplies were loaded. Now he was 
tired and his mind dwelt solemnly on the un¬ 
known problems ahead. 

Just then the plane lurched, bounced hard 
and began to yaw in a sickening manner. 
"Damn", he thought, "is this what they call 
calm".' He looked quickly at the flight steward 
to see his reaction, but the latter appeared un¬ 
concerned. "Badnerves", he thought and wish¬ 
ed he could smoke a cigarette. Finally to avoid 
showing his nervousness he leanedback, closed 


his eyes and tried to concentr ate on more pleas - 
ant thoughts. 

More activity and he opened his eyes to 
see several of the others looking below again. 
He rose, stretched and slipped across the aisle 
to see. Now they were approaching the Gulf of 
Aquaba, and the barren landscape blended first 
into green cor al reefs along the shore, then in¬ 
to the darker blue of deep water ; he could see 
the white sand of the Arabian coast in the dis- 
ance. The contrast in colours was striking 
and he watched for a few moments as the plane 
moved out over the gulf and then turned slowly 
to the right to parallel the coast. Here, away 
from the rising heat currents of the desert, the 
air was calm and the plane moved smoothly. In 
away his spirits re sponded to the change, and 
he sat down again, closed his eyes and slept. 

It seemed but moments later that he was 
wakenedby a slap on the shoulder from the air¬ 
man. He looked out and could see that they had 
begun to descend. They were over the land 
again, and a ribbon of black asphalt stretched 
along the shore line where here and there could 
be seen signs of activity. As the plane contin¬ 
ued to drop lower, more and more detail ap¬ 
peared. Finally, after a long sweeping turn to 
the left and out above the water, the aircraft 
suddenly passed in low over the coastal cliff 
and settled on a high natural plateau where a 
rough landing place had been levelled. 

In a very short time all the passengers 
were on the ground, and the corporal was sur¬ 
prised by the number s who had come out to meet 
the plane. Here it seemed the twice-weekly 
aircraft was an important event which none 
cared to miss. But even though his flight car¬ 
ried several visitors and many amenities, he 
sensed instinctively within minute s that he was 
the VIP and his goods the most important items 
on board. 

Although it was still fairly cool in the 
north, here the temperature was already hot. 
Most of the men were stripped to the waist, 
wore shorts and were darkly tanned. Their 
jobs were not hard but were quite important 
and their position was unique and in many ways 
critical. A small company of UN infantry kept 
watch on the southern narrows of the Gulf of 
Aquaba. Here the coastal artillery guns which 
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commanded the strait had been spiked during 
the invasion in 1956, and free access was now 
maintained by the UN troops for ships pro¬ 
ceeding to the Israeli port of Aquaba. To pro¬ 
vide essential services to the infantry, a doz¬ 
en or so Canadian tradesmen were on hand, 
engineers to operate the salt-water distillery, 
signaller s to provide wirele ss communications, 
the odd cook, storeman and mechanic. 

Like many detached groups of the sort, 
this one seemed to operate better without the 
benefit of brass. Although under the command 
of the infantry commander, because of differ¬ 
ences in language and national customs they 
were almost completely on their own. They 
had their own feeding and sleeping arrange¬ 
ments, but more important they were left alone 
at their work which the guar d commander didn't 
under stand and at their leisure in which he didn't 
care to become involved. Their work, while 
critical to the camp's welfare, was seldom 
pres sing nor over abundant. Theywere a mixed 
bag, haphazardly thrown together for a few 
weeks at a time, in a situation completely fore¬ 
ign to them. Their highest rank was corporal, 
of which there were several, and so leadership 
was of a less formal nature and was claimed 
by one or two with the greatest energy, imagin¬ 
ation and vocal aptitude. Their recreations 
were few and largely dependent on surroundings; 
of these theywere fiercely and jealously proud 
and possessive. 

One of the group's most highly prized 
possessions was a small gasoline -powered 
walk-in refrigerator, provided for the preser¬ 
vation of fresh rations which were flown in twice 
weekly. In a climate where noonday temper¬ 
atures rose to well over 100 deg F in the sum¬ 
mer, thiswas amostuseful machine. Not only 
did the Sharm garrison have the best water in 
the force, distilled from the ocean water and 
hence not tasting like chlorinated Sweetwater 
canal juice, but they also drank it cold. In ad¬ 
dition it was normal for the troops to be supplied 
with European beer which they could buy in their 
canteen and also on occasion with gifts donated 
by the Ontario breweries. Needless to say, in 
thatplace above all, the Canadian liking for the 
beverage in its frosty state could only be satis¬ 
fied by a liberal use of the refrigerator. But 
beyond this, all the local factors and conditions 
combined to promote an abnormal passion for 


that particular pastime. Inaword, then, it may 
be said that they enjoyed their beer but they 
preferred it cold. 

When the priority message arrived at 
base on Saturday night, asking for a replace¬ 
ment engine and mechanic to repair the refrig¬ 
erator, all staff thought turned naturally upon 
the preservation of rations, and proper action 
was immediately taken. This was as intended; 
for the minds which had devised the message, 
although basically simple and unsophisticated, 
were also very understanding. In truth, the 
possibility of eating canned rations for a few 
days was of little importance, but the drinking 
of warm beer was an imposition, a custom to 

be practiced only by savages-and possibly 

the English. 

The corporal, his tools and equipment 
were hastily loaded on a truck and driven to 
the camp. Although nothing was openly said, 
he quickly gained the impression that he was 
there to work; such was the power of group 
opinion. Being of a reasonable nature he fell 
in with their wishes and right after lunch, at 
the normal siesta time, he set to work. Fur¬ 
thermore it was noticeable, because of the in¬ 
terest in the job, that he was not wanting in a 
considerable amount of willing but amateur as¬ 
sistance. 

Although changing an engine is not nor¬ 
mally a difficult task, there were factors in 
this case which were unique. First the equip¬ 
ment was an only item, acquired at some time 
to do a specific job and therefore, one on which 
there was little repair experience. Also the 
repair was being done on the site rather than 
in the workshop; here the mechanic could not 
Ccdl on any experienced help or advice, was 
limited to small hand tools which he carried 
and had a minimum of spares and standard 
hardware to replace normal loss and break¬ 
age. It was partly for these reasons that the 
corporal was not fully confident of his ability 
to complete the repair and he therefore re¬ 
solved to proceed slowly and methodically. 

Fortunately his planning had been com¬ 
plete and in spite of the heat the work went on 
well throughout the afternoon. 'One minor in¬ 
cident happened which at the time seemed un- 


important. When the old engine was removed, 
it was necessary to place it on the ground while 
the engine box was cleared of the new assembly. 
The ground in the area was neither firm nor 
level and the helper s were not careful in wedg¬ 
ing itupright, with the result that it rolled over 
and struck and severely damaged the distrib¬ 
utor assembly. The consequence of an incident 
like this couldnever be foreseen but by chance 
was to prove critical. 

When the new engine had been installed 
much later, all the corporal's efforts to start 
it were unsucessful. His checks soon pin¬ 
pointed the problem to one of faulty ignition, 
but worst of all and by coincidence was found 
to originate from a poor distributor assembly. 
Thus evening found him disappointed in his at¬ 
tempts to complete an otherwise satisfactory 
job; and such was the nature of the situation 
that he was under considerable external and 
intimate pressure to find 2 in early solution. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and 
from the corporal's experience a ready solut¬ 
ion was at hand. On the same aircraft that day 
had arrived a new commercial jeep for the use 
of the guard commander, a project for which 
this gentleman had spent much time and energy 
in justification and manipulation as is often 
necessary in dealing with a higher head¬ 
quarters. Now at last he was enjoying the re¬ 
sults of his efforts, little knowing that fate had 
delivered as an integral part of his new pos¬ 
session, an engine accessory of the type now 
required elsewhere. 

There was little doubt, in the opinion of 
the group, that procurement could and would 
be accomplished. It now became only a prob¬ 
lem of procedure. The guard commander was 
a reasonable man and in the circumstances 
would probably have consented to the ground¬ 
ing of his vehicle and the use of the distributor 
until the next plane on Thursday. But shrewder 
minds recognized the risks involved. A poor 
presentation of the factors, a snap decision, 
possibly even a bad dinner and the command 
complex involving per sonality, conditioning and 
personal power might result in failure with no 
appeal. There was another and safer course 
open. 

Not surprisingly therefore, some quiet 
activity might have beennoticed about the area 


after dark that night. And surprisingly also, 
a repair that could not be accomplished by the 
light of day was successfully and quickly com¬ 
pleted by flashlight in the dead of night. Re¬ 
frigeration resumed in Sharm very early that 
Monday morning and so far as is known still 
continue s. 

Later in the day, the corporal busied him¬ 
self with the final details of the job, adjusting, 
tuning up, replacing shielding and boxing the 
non-serviceable assembly for return to base. 
As a favour he was asked to inspect the com¬ 
mander's new jeep which mysteriously had re¬ 
fused to start that morning. And this gentle¬ 
man was most impressed by the young man, 
for his promptness, assurance and obvious ab¬ 
ility in quickly locating and advising upon the 
trouble. He particularly liked the boy for his 
sincere modesty when complimented and he 
made amentalnote to reque st headquarter s for 
the permanent services of a mechanic of this 
calibre. 

Although most disappointed to be without 
his jeep so soon, the commander could readily 
under stand that nothing could be done locally to 
make the vehicle roadworthy. He agreed whole¬ 
heartedly with the despatch of a message to 
base; "Priority. Essential that new assembly 
3GP34526 be shipped on Thursday aircraft to 
Sharm. Advise. " He was only sorry that for 
want of a good reason the corporal must return 
to the workshop on the Thur sday plane and would 
not be available to install the new distributor on 
its arrival. 

Thus the duties of the corporal were larg¬ 
ely finished and he had little to do for the bal¬ 
ance of his stay except to relax. It was for him 
a most pleasant period, dwelling temporarily 
in the higheSt esteem of his companions and the 
admiration of the guard commander. He did a 
few minor vehicle repair s, but for the most part 
he was free to enjoy the local scene. 

There was fishing in Shark Bay, mostly 
for tuna which the cook obligingly stuffed and 
baked. There was swimming and exploring on 
the coral reefs, where tropical fish of every 
colour, size and shape were to be seen. For 
although the land was barren of all life except 
the odd fox, nature's balance seemed in part to 
be maintained by the abundance of life in the 
water. He visitedthe local points of interest, 
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like the guard company observation post, ex¬ 
amined local ruins, shattered equipments, and 
mummified remains, all the aftermath of the 
last campaign. And above all, there was the 
occasional cold beverage. For although in 
short supply as a result of the large load of 
technical stores on the last plane, his new 
friends ensured that he had his share from the 
remaining stock now rationed to last until the 
next plane. 

On Thursday morning the corporal was 
one of several on hand to meet the aircraft. 
The group was in good humour as the plane came 
in exactly on time and there was the usual jok¬ 
ing between the airman who was always accused 
of swanning about the country, and the soldiers 
for their soft touch. Curiously, among the sup¬ 
plies to be removed was another crated engine 
of the type which the corporal had brought down 
on Sunday. Where was the distributor ? It was 
apparent that a complete engine had taken its 
place. Andmuch to the distress of the soldiers 
it was soon apparent that there had been no 
shipment of beer on this flight. 


When questioned about the matter, the 
airman was quick to point out that the brown- 
jobs couldn't except to get theirluxuries if they 
were to insist on sending priority demands for' 
the shipment of heavy spares. In fact, and for 
the record, the beer had been removed to make 
space for this particular engine box. 

Nothing was said for a moment while the 
logic and implications of this statement were 
absorbed. Then the bitter voice of one of the 
regulars broke the silence; "No-beer be¬ 
cause that stupid-ordered the wrong- 

parts ". 

The corporal's face reddened, but he said 
nothing. He climbed aboard the plane and found 
a seat for the return trip. 

[where there's smoke there's fire- 

this might not have happened where and when 

the author lays the story-but I'm sure it 

has happened to someone, somewhere, some¬ 
time, -and he would probably be RCEME. 

- Editorj 


EVOLUTION... (/«/ SIX eASi sups) 



TAkeS 
TO TH€ AfR 


The army selected officers 
for aviation training as pros¬ 
pective pilots and launched them 
on their new careers as fixed and 
rotary wing pilots through 
American and RCAF courses, 
with in-job training at the var¬ 
ious RCAF, Navy and American 
units. 


STEP 1 


Now turn to page 19 
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PQfTiNG P€iir TO Week 

foe THl SMALL COMPANY 


The usefulness of PERT to small com¬ 
panies is in benefits different from those ob¬ 
tained in large projects. This is apparent from 
the background of PERT. Used to develop the 
Polaris missile project, it helped co-ordinate 
the activities of many corporations, several 
governmental departments, and thousands of 
men. 

Obviously, the vast majority of company 
projects do not encompass this range. Most 
plant projects involve a small number of per¬ 
sonnel. Even when the company is large, the 
total number of people engaged in a new under¬ 
taking remains a fraction of the total employee 
force. These are the facts of life for a modern 
corporation. 

Under such conditions, do techniques like 
PERT have any value? 

The answer is an irritating "perhaps". 
PERT may be useful to the small company once 
the advantages and disadvantages are properly 
understood. 

WHAT IT GIVES 

On the positive side, PERT contributes 
information about the future which is otherwise 
unavailable. As a design of the sequence of 
activities n e c e s s ar y to the project, PERT 
identifies accurately the jobs which must be 
done. 

This is important for the large company, 
but perhaps in some ways even more important 
for the smaller organization. Since fewer 
people are in charge, the responsibility for 
several different functions falls on their heads. 
While this may result in a clearer grasp of the 
overall project, it often means each person has 
little time for the very details which later may 
stall the program. 


The tendency for the individual is to con¬ 
centrate on whatever comes first; the assump¬ 
tion is that everything will eventually sort it¬ 
self out. PERT sometimes reveals that the in- 
dividualis tryingto do too much — and that he'll 
never get it done. Remembering the essentials 
of several tasks imposes the difficulty of re¬ 
membering them all at the same time to meet 
target dates. An improvement on bar charts 
and calendar reminders, PERT enables the 
project member to know more than the target 
date; it tells him when it is the latest possible 
moment to begin work on a thing in order to 
finish it on time. 

Unlike giant corporations, the small 
company must rely more heavily on outside 
help. Other companies are contracted to do 
certain phases of the work, which in a large 
company would be assigned to company per¬ 
sonnel. These outside groups do not fall under 
the direct control of the project manager. He 
is unable to simply issue an order but must ne¬ 
gotiate and sometimes without assistance from 
a staff. 

A PERT chart can demonstrate that he 
needs more time or more staff when he claims 
such need. There is no argument. It specifies 
the number of men required when a completion 
date has been laid down. Conversely, if the 
number of men is to be held constant, it iden¬ 
tifies the most likely completion date. 

Establishing relationships and schedules 
between outside groups and the project mana¬ 
ger's company is often a sore point in small 
companies. Outside companies frequently 
complain that they are not informed of things 
early enough to plan ahead. Here a PERT chart 
can be invaluable in helping to set mutually ac¬ 
ceptable completion dates. 
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WHAT IT DEMANDS 

On the ne gati ve side, PERT demands 
concentrated attention to construct. It requires 
the time to project personnel who are already 
most pressed, because it is an integral part of 
planning and scheduling. Unless they are pre¬ 
pared to give that time, and it is a significant 
portion, they should not attempt to introduce 
PERT. 

It is more complicated than bar charts, 
but a man can grasp the procedure reasonably 
well in two hours. Composing a PERT chart 
will take longer and depends on the size of the 
project and the ramifications involved. 

The size of the project does have some 
bearing. PERT will be useful if a project is 
going to take more than six man-months of ef¬ 
fort. Smaller undertakings may benefit from 
PERT if they are something other than routine. 

An argument against PERT is that it re¬ 
veals project schedules to people or interests 
likely to use the information for harm. It is 



an important chart - in some cases it should 
not leave the manager's office. Some mana¬ 
gers have two charts: a detailed working chart 
kept in their possession, and a summary chart 
for general circulation. 

A more valid objection is the issue of 
time. This is especially true when a project 
is already under way. It is simply wasteful to 
introduce a PERT chart when no difficulties are 
being experienced. If the project is falling be¬ 
hind or involving too much overtime, it may 
then be worthwhile to draw up a PERT chart. 

Hard and fast conclusions are difficult to 
draw. PERT can help the small company, but 
only when the company has need of more and 
better information. It is too late to discover 
this need when the project has already begun; 
the discovery of need is then due because the 
project is in trouble. Small companies should 
consider the advantages and disadvantages of 
PERT ahead of time. Under the conditions in¬ 
dicated in this article, PERT canhelp the small 
company, 

-Plant Management 


ST£P Z ... 

Then the army trained a handful of army 
technicians through American and RCAF courses 
on different types of rotary and fixed wing air¬ 
craft, in anticipation of owning some one day. 
They spent their in-job training period with the 
Navy and Air Force gaining e-i^perience and back¬ 
ground knowledge. 

Army Aviation was progressing through a 
long paper stage at this time, for everything 
seemed very unsure; there were a lot of prom¬ 
ises and hopeful wishing of becoming an army 
unit under its own command. 


Now turn to page 27 
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UNIT RADIATION SAFETY OFFICERS or NCOs - RCEME 


In the last issue of the RCEME Technical 
Bulletin under Training Notes, a list of those 
RCEME personnel considered qu al if i e d as 
either Unit Radiation Safety Officers or Unit 
Radiation Safety NCO's, was published. 

The following names have been submitted 
and accepted as qualified Unit Radiation Safety 
Officers or NCO's. 

Lt Col KT Collins 

Maj AM Croft 

Capt AM MacDonald 

Capt JE Brown 


WOl 

SD Cozens 

wo 2 

LH Jodoin 

WO 2 

KE Kraemer 

WO 2 

A Nicholson 

WO 2 

GG Ashdown 

Cpl 

JD Anderson 


Any other RCEME personnelwho consider 
themselves qualified to carry out the above 
duties are requested to inform DEME who will 
check these qualifications and publish them in 
the next issue of this bulletin. 


Lt HT Edworthy 


RCEME MILITIA 


RCEME CORPS ASSOCIATION COMPETITIONS 
The results of the 1963 competitions are as follows: 


Rifle Shooting Competition 

Leading Dominion Unit 
Eastern Command 
Quebec Command 
Central Command 
Western Command 


(4 entries) 

39 Tech Sqn (Windsor) 
20 Tech Sqn (Halifax) 
nil 

39 Tech Sqn (Windsor) 
nil 


(12 entries) 


Tradesmen Competition 

Leading Dominion Unit 
Eastern Command 
Quebec Command 
Central Command 
Western Command 

Junior NCO Competition 


20 Tech Sqn (Halifax) 

20 Tech Sqn (Halifax) 

42 Tech Sqn (Quebec City) 
35 Tech Sqn (Port Arthur) 
7 Tech Regt (Winnipeg) 


(8 entries) 


Leading Dominion Unit 
Eastern Command 
Quebec Command 
Central Command 
Western Command 


33 Tech Sqn (Sudbury) 

21 Tech Sqn (Moncton) 
25 Tech Sqn (Arvida) 

33 Tech Sqn (Sudbury) 

7 Tech Regt (Winnipeg) 


1 
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Teclmical 


IMPORTANCE OF COMPLETING EQUIPMENT MODIFICATION 


The failure of Units to request the com¬ 
pletion of modifications can result in conditions 
as shown in the photograph. 

On this Continental engine, used in the 5 
ton, SMP truck, EME Manual modification. 
Vehicles G 907 Instr 36, was not completed. 
This resulted in a violent crankcase explosion, 
causing damage to the engine block and oil pan 
as shown. Flying crankcase fragments caused 


further damage to the fan, air discharge tube 
and PTO propeller shaft. 

The engine hadbeenback-firing for some 
time prior to the explosion, but no safeguard 
action was taken by the Unit. 

The EME Manual instruction possibly 
could have been a Priority "A" but since it has 
been in the field since 1960, this is no excuse 
for Units not having modifications completed. 
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USING SLAVE BATTERIES TO CRANK STALLED ENGINES 
1963-64 ALL MODELS 

(General to All SC Vehicles) 


It is periodically reported from the Field 
that booster batteries and special generators 
that develop up to 24 volts and higher are being 
connected to the 12-volt battery of cars and 
trucks to provide additional power to crank 
stalled engines in cold weather. Damage to the 
components in the electrical s y s t e m can be 
caused by applying cranking voltages which ex¬ 
ceed the voltage for which the equipment is de¬ 
signed. Although excessive voltage is particu¬ 
larly damaging to the electronic components, 
it can also be detrimental to the battery, ig¬ 
nition system, charging circuit, cranking cir¬ 
cuit, lights, and other electrical accessories. 

CAUTION 

APPLYING VOLTAGES HIGHER THAN 
THOSE FOR WHICH THE SYSTEM WAS 
DESIGNED SHOULD NEVER BE PRAC¬ 
TICED. 

The following are examples of damage 
resulting from applying excessive voltage dur¬ 
ing cranking: 

a. BATTERY - The battery in the vehicle, 
when discharged, will accept a high charging 
current from the slave set-up. This may force 
the electrolyte to spew out of the vent plugs, 
resulting in loss of electrolyte, which lowers 
the capacity of the battery for future use. Fur¬ 
thermore, the spewing of the electrolyte in the 
presence of asparkmay resultin an explosion. 

b. IGNITION SYSTEM - When the voltage 
greatly exceeds the designed voltage of the ig¬ 
nition system, extremely hi gh currents will 


pass through the distributor contact points, 
causing them to be severely damaged within 
seconds. 

In the case of transistor-type systems, 
the semi-conductor components will be over¬ 
stressed severely, resulting in almost instan¬ 
taneous system failure, in most cases. 

c. CHARGING CIRCUIT - The regulator 
contacts may weld together, requiring regula¬ 
tor replacement, and the indicator light may 
burn out from the excessive voltage. 

d, CRANKING CIRCUIT - The solenoid con¬ 
tacts have a tendency to weld together, making 
it impossible to break the cranking circuit. 
This may cause the motor windings to be se¬ 
verely burned or the windings may be thrown 
out of the armature. To correct this damage 
the solenoid or motor must be repaired or re¬ 
placed. 

Therefore, when connecting booster or 
slave batteries: 

a. Do not use booster batteries or special 
generators whose voltages exceed the designed 
voltage of vehicle electrical systems. 

b. Make sure all connections are in paral¬ 
lel, (positive post of booster to positive post of 
battery and negative post to negative post). 

WARRANTY IS VOID on all electrical 
units damaged by high voltage as described 
above. 
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ENGINE OVERHEATING CAUSED BY IMPROPER INSTALLATION OF RADIATIOR CAP 

ALL PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 

(General to All SC Vehicles) 


It is suspected that some Service Station 
attendants have a misconception of the pres¬ 
surized cooling system for the engine and are 
advising owners experiencing engine overheat¬ 
ing, to install the radiator cap loosely or on 
the first step. This, of course, results in a 
non-pressurized cooling system causing the 
warning light system to be inoperative and dam¬ 
age to the engine from overheating could occur. 

All water-cooled engines utilize a pres¬ 
surized cooling system with either a 7, 9, 13 
or 15, pound radiator pressure cap. This per¬ 
mits the coolant used to attain a higher boiling 
point, providing more efficient engine operation 
under all conditions. For example, with anon- 
pressurized s y s t e m and using water as the 
coolant, maximum coolant temperature would 
be 212 deg: however, with the 13 pound system 
standard on most passenger car engines, ex¬ 
cept air-conditioned vehicles, the boiling point 
of water is raised to 245 deg. Similarly, a 
coolant with 40 per cent glycol (permanent-type 
anti-freeze and system protected to -20 deg) 


would boil at 235 deg under a non-pressurized 
system and 260 deg under 13 pounds of pres¬ 
sure, The above temperatures are, of course, 
approximate and are dependent upon atmos¬ 
pheric pressures, efficiency of cooling system 
components, and purity of coolant. 

The temperature sending unit which en¬ 
ergizes the warning light is designed to be com¬ 
patible with the pressurized cooling system and 
is calibrated at 240 deg+20 deg. Thus, with 
the coolant boiling point with either a water or 
glycol solution under a non-pressurized system 
being below the temperature sensitive point of 
the sending unit, the warning light would not be 
energized. 

It is, therefore, essential that the RADI¬ 
ATOR CAP BE INSTALLED TIGHTLY. 

Under no circumstances should the radi¬ 
ator cap be installed loosely or on the first step 
of the radiator filler, since serious damage to 
the engine may result from overheating. 


IGNITION SWITCH FAILURES DUE TO CRANKING ENGINE WITH JUMPER CABLE 
1964 ALL SERIES EQUIPPED WITH TEMPERATURE TELL TALE LIGHT 

(General Motors Products Only) 


On vehicles incorporating the ignition 
primary circuit by-pass into the crankingmotor 
solenoid, the ignition switch grounding contacts 
will be damaged if the engine is cranked by a 
jumper cable or remote starter switch unless 
the ignition switch is in the "ON" position. 

When performing compression checks, 
or when cranking the engine remotely for any 
reason, make sure the ignition switch is in the 
"on" position, and disconnect the ignition pri¬ 
mary lead from the distributor side of the coil 


to prevent the engine from starting. This will 
avoid damage to the ignition switch and prevent 
the possibility of the ignition primary lead ac¬ 
cidentally grounding. 

Switches with damaged or faulty ground¬ 
ing contacts can be detected when the hot tell 
tale light fails to light when the ignition switch 
is turned to the "START" position. This, of 
course, applies if the bulbs and the remainder 
of the circuit are operative. 


-GMC Field Bulletin 


VANCAL 17 

By Maj LA Davis s CD 


INTRODUCTION 

On I August 63, a calibration van from 
Canadian Aviation Electronics arrived at the 
RCEME School and was parked in the compound 
behind Electronic Company. Its purpose: to 
check each piece of electronic and electrical 
test equipment in the area to see that it meets 
the manufacturer's specifications. This is the 
17th such van but the first for the Canadian 
Army. 

HISTORY OF VANCALS 

Canadian Aviation Electronics Limited of 
Montreal owns and oper ates for the Department 
of National Defence a fleet of mobile electronics 
te St e quipment c alibr ation 1 abor atorie s. The se 
laboratories are called 'Vancals' and consist of 
a 32-foot semi-trailer fitted out as a laboratory 
housing precision electrical measuring equip¬ 
ment and manned by an engineer and three tech¬ 
nicians. 

EachVancal is assigned to an operational 
area in Canada and after its precision equip- 
menthas been verified and certified by the Can¬ 
adian Aviation Electronics standards laboratory 
it visits each Department of National Defence 
establishment in its area. There it checks the 
establishment's test instruments, adjusting 
and repairing as necessary to restore the De¬ 
partment's equipment to the required standard. 

At six-monthly intervals each Vancal re¬ 
turns to Canadian Aviation Electronics for re¬ 
verification by secondary standards of the ac¬ 
curacy of its own equipment. As these stand¬ 
ards are in turn verified by the National Re¬ 
search Council the Vancal program ensures 
that each electronic measuring device used by 
Canada's armed forces have an accuracy equal 
to the prime standards of Canada. 

Through the year s this program has grown 
from an on-site testing job for the Royal Cain- 
adian Air Force in 1957 to the present fleet of 


17 mobile units serving all three Services. 
Negotiations are at present being conducted to 
expand this facility still further. 

PROCEDURE OF HANDLING EQUIPMENTS 

Vancal 17 situated at the RCEME School 
is responsible for calibrating all electrical and 
electronic test equipment in this area, includ¬ 
ing: 

RCEME School, 

Royal Ccunadian School of Signals, 

1 Signal Unit, RC Sigs, 

207 Workshop, RCEME, 

3 Works Company, RCE. 

It carries over 50 different type s of stand¬ 
ards, including some very 'sophisticated' elec¬ 
trical measuring instruments. The four-man 
team checks about 50 items per week. 

Each unit quartermaster is responsible 
for feeding the equipment to a two-man inspect¬ 
ion team that includes one RCEME tradesman 
from 207 Workshop. This team checks each 
piece of equipment for serviceability; makes 
minor repairs, and then submits it for cali¬ 
bration in the van. 

When received in the van the equipment 
under inspection is first compared with the 
master standards. If the te st equipment meets 
the specifications laid down by the Army or the 
manufacturer itreceives a seal of approval in¬ 
dicating it has been calibrated. If the unit 
under test doe snot meet the standard, the van 
technicians will make minor adjustments or 
replace parts until the standard is reached. 
Equipments requiring major repairs are back- 
loaded to 207 Workshop RCEME. When repair r 
ed these equipments are again sent to the cali¬ 
bration van for further tests to ensure that they 


THE FUTURE OF VANCALS IN 
ARMY PLANNING 


meetthe required stajidards. As well as a seal 
of approval, a test datasheet is prepared by the 
technicians for each item calibrated and sent 
back to the user with the instrument. 

VANCAL EQUIPMENT 

Each Van cal is an environmentally- 
controlled laboratory fully air-conditioned and 
spotlessly clean. This is necessary to ensure 
that the fine degree of accuracy of the electronic 
calibration equipment. It should be noted here 
that the equipments in the vain are known as 
'transfer standards', ie, they are capable of 
being moved from one place to another without 
losing their accuracy within well-defined limits. 


DEME plans to expand the present facil¬ 
ities. If these plans are approved, then by 1965 
all Axmy electronic and electrical test equip¬ 
ment will be calibrated once each year. 

A complete calibration facility, with 
transfer standards equivalent to those in the 
Vancals, is now being set up at 202 Base Wksp 
and will be ready to calibrate all types of Army 
test equipment by late 1964. Twomaster radio 
technicians, who will eventually manage this 
facility, are attending a test equipment cali¬ 
bration course in the USA. 
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MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
By Maj HE McLaughlin, MBE CD 


There has been a tremendous upsurge of 
interest in modern management practice by the 
armed services, government and industry. 
This has been reflected inRCEME by the large 
number of management courses conducted by the 
RCEME School and the attendance on courses 
in the UK and USA by RCEME personnel. The 
Corps now has a large number of management 
trained officers and other ranks. 

Many officers have recognized the value 
of belonging to a professional management as¬ 
sociation, Such a connection is not only valu¬ 
able to an Army career, but could be veryuse- 
ful in pursuing a new career upon retirement. 
More andmore officer s have become Associate 
Members of the British Institute of Management 
after having passed the Senior Management 
Course at the REME School, Arborfield, or the 
Intermediate EME Course at the RCEME 
School, Kingston, 

There is a Canadian professional organ¬ 
ization, the Canadian Industrial Management 
Association, which was organized in 1947, The 
association aims to stimulate the advancement 
of industrial efficiency through presentation 
and discussion of management principles and 
practices. It encourages the recognition of 
the status of the profession by the development 
and promotion of good practices and ethics 
amongst its members. 

Early in 1956, the association was chart¬ 
ered as an educational organization by the Prov¬ 
ince of Ontario, The main course, a four-year 
night school course, leads to the Association's 
"Certificate in Industrial Management" eind the 
privilege of using the designation "C, I, M, " 
The course is available at most of the larger 
centres having a CIMA branch in the Province 


of Ontario, It is intended to extend this stand¬ 
ardized programme to the other provinces. 
Membership grades consist of Member, As¬ 
sociate and Student, More detailed information 
can be obtained by writing to: 

Canadian Industrial Management Association, 
National Council, 

Box 132, Terminal "A", 

TORONTO, Ontario, 

Another item of interest appeared in the 
DEME's Liaison Letter August 1963, from the 
War Office, London: 

"As a result of negotiations carried out 
with the Institute of Office Management, agree¬ 
ment has been reached whereby Army of¬ 
ficers, serving or retired, who have passed 
the Senior Management Course, may be ad¬ 
mitted to the membership of the Institute as 
associates, in order to study for the Diploma in 
Office Management, 

Interested officer s should apply direct to 
the Institute of Office Management, 167 Victoria 
Street, London SWl, for details of member¬ 
ship, fees, examination syllabi, etc, " 

It would appear that wider recognition is 
now being given to qualifications obtained on 
Army management courses. The Army offers 
many opportunities for education in the man¬ 
agement field. 

Have YOU applied for a course lately? 

EDITOR'S NOTE - Maj McLaughlin is the first 
RCEME officer to be accepted as a Member of 
the Canadian Industrial Management Associ¬ 
ation, 
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TECHNIC TEASERS 


This exercise, submitted by Lt Col 
Maclean {DDEME(PTO)), may not qualify as a 
"technic teaser", but it should provide some 
stimulation for tired brains. There is an 
answer in each case; some are simple, others 
are not. Answers will not be published in the 
Bulletin, but Lt Col Maclean will gladly reply 
to any correspondence received concerning the 
exercise. Here it is. 

Using only the figure 4 (no other numbers, 
and no zeros), and in each case four times (ie, 
use four 4's), and using any recognized arith¬ 
metical symbols (eg, plus sign, square root 
symbol, etc), develop arithmetical expressions 
to represent allnumbers from one to one hund¬ 
red. Here are a few examples to get you start¬ 
ed: 


a. 

1 

4x4 

4x4 


b. 

2 

4x4 

4 V4 


c. 

10 = 

4 + 4 + 4 

- > 

d. 

38 = 

44 - 4 - 


e, 

90 = 

44 + 



Does no one try our Technic Teasers ? . 
If an answer appears to be incorrect, is it ac¬ 
cepted without question? 

Apparently the answer to Technic Teaser 
No. 3 in the April 63 issue of the Bulletin was 
wrong, but we received only ONE query. 

The question: A man caught a shark and 
when boasting about it, he would only say that 
the headwas 14 ft long, the tail was as long as 
the head and one-quarter of the back while the 
backwas as long as the head and twice the tail. 
Find the length of the fish. 

The solution: 

h = 14 


Answer: 

133 NOT 93 

t = 35 

b = 14 + 2 V 35 = 84 




Step 3... 

Suddenly we found ourselves responsible 
for a few small fixed wing aircraft. Pilot and 
maintenance training was stepped up so we could 
become the much-desired self-supporting units. 

Now - page 33 
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LETTE/SS TO THE BULLETIN 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest Maj JF 
Clarabut's article in the April edition of the 
Technical Bulletin on "Theoretical Considera¬ 
tions of Repair in the Field". 

Although I agree with much of what is 
said, I must take issue with the basic premise 
that the abstract intangibles and human factors 
involved do not apply to RCEME services in the 
field. These factors do affect RCEME field 
operations. If ignored, all the careful planning 
and calculations are likely to prove inadequate. 

I think Maj Clarabut was too concerned 
with the engineering exactness and economics 
of the problem and lost sight of the true pur¬ 
pose of RCEME; the effective support of the 
combat arms on the battlefield. Economy and 
technical efficiency are certainly factors but 
not the most important ones. From the stand¬ 
point of winning a battle, the most effective way 
of providing RCEME support may not be the 
most economic. 

Previous articles in the bulletin have 
stated that there are three basic resources re¬ 
quired in the performance of repairs; trades¬ 
men, tools and equipment, and spare parts. 

However, not all three resources need 
be deployed in the same way. Some must be 
dispersed, others may be concentrated. As 
the tradesman's knowledge and skill are the 
keys to the other two resources, there is a 
greater requirement for tradesmen to be dis¬ 
persed, so that they are readily available 
wherever and whenever they are needed. The 
versatility of a skilled soldier-tradesman also 


permits of a wide variety of other employment 
when required. 

Some economy can be effected by the cen¬ 
tralization of specialist tools and slow moving 
spare parts, without proportionately reducing 
the effectiveness of the organization. 

The type of equipment supported also af¬ 
fects the dispersion of the supporting re¬ 
sources. Because of the difficulties in moving 
heavy non-serviceable equipment, their sup¬ 
port must be more dispersed than the support 
of light equipment. The latter can easily be 
replaced on a direct exchange basis in the for¬ 
ward area, permitting the concentration of the 
repair function somewhat further to the rear. 

Although we now have only three stages 
of repair, in fact each of these is subdivided 
into what may be termed echelons. For in¬ 
stance Unit repair is divided between A and B 
echelons of the unit, and formerly included the 
LAD. The organization and deployment of A 
echelon is dictated mostly by the tactical re¬ 
quirement and is technically very uneconomic. 
B echelon ho w e V e r is less affected by the 
minute-to-minute battle and some measure of 
economy and technical efficiency can be effect¬ 
ed there. 

Field repair is divided into three eche¬ 
lons, the forward repair element, the basic 
field repair element and the back-up field re¬ 
pair element, represented by the Forward Re¬ 
pair Platoon, the Field W o r k s h o p and the 
Medium Workshop. Although some economies 
might be effected by combining the latter two, 
flexibility would be reduced, and the size of the 
organization may make it a tempting nuclear 
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target. Again, the organization and deployment 
of the FRP are dictated more by tactical con¬ 
siderations, whereas the organization and de¬ 
ployment of Field and Medium Workshops are 
affected more by the requirements of technical 
efficiency and economy. 

Even Base repairs have been divided into 
two echelons. Base Workshop and Advanced 
Base Workshop. For security, further division 
may be required. 

I would argue therefore againstthe elim¬ 
ination of the Forward Repair Platoon and the 
Field Workshop from the direct support of com¬ 
bat arms. The organization suggested by Maj 
Clarabut for the forward area would reduce 
flexibility, increase the size of the non-fighting 
element of the combat unit and hamper the unit 


commander with an unnecessary administrative 
load. In the rear area it would reduce flexi¬ 
bility, speed of service (because of the loss of 
direct user-repairer relationship) and increase 
the possibility of providing a worthwhile nuc¬ 
lear target. 

I think that the system now in use pro¬ 
vides both close and immediate tactical sup¬ 
port, and a large degree of technical efficiency 
and economy. It could be improved somewhat 
by a readjustment of Permissive Repair Sche¬ 
dules to conform to modern needs and tech¬ 
niques and the introduction of direct exchange 
of small items of warlike and technical stores 
in the forward area. 

B Yarymowich 
Major 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for the opportunity to reply to 
Major Yarymowich's letter. I'm not sure that 
I can logically refute the justifiable points which 
he has raised. But I certainly agree with the 
premise ofyour last editorial (presumablybe¬ 
ing implemented) that some argument and cri¬ 
ticism might brighten the pages of the bulletin 
- and so I'll try. 

I think the basic ideas which were sub¬ 
mitted in the article, and to which Major 
Yarymowich seems to object are as follows: 

a. from an engineering viewpoint, the ef¬ 
ficiency of the repair function increases in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of concentration; 

b. when the Corps of RCEME was formed, 
and since that time also, the optimum amount 
of concentration has undoubtedly been compro¬ 
mised in meeting natural reactionary objections 
from the existing responsible agencies; 

c. one opinion of our possible future role 
indicates that considerably more concentration 
of the repair function is desirable and work¬ 
able — at least from the theoretical standpoint. 


In order to keep the original paper fairly 
logical and brief, it was necessary to confine 
the arguments to those points which were 
reasonably objective, public and realisitc; of 
course there are many other aspects which have 
a subjective, non-scientific and emotional fla¬ 
vour and on these it is doubtful if any two per¬ 
sons would entirely agree. I think that some 
of these have now been raised and because they 
are controversial, I would certainly like to ex¬ 
press an opinion. 

As regards the charge of discounting ab¬ 
stract and human factors, I believe RCEME is 
comparatively fortunate in this respect if not 
entirely free. If one considers the multifarious 
factors affecting the tactical game or plan, sub¬ 
ject as it is to the vagaries of enemy reactions, 
limited intelligence on both sides, weather, 
morale, etc, etc, then our technical plan, as 
a straightforward distribution of limited re¬ 
sources to meet a staff estimate is a pretty 
simple affair. I suppose the medical plan may 
be thought to be the same, until one considers 
that their casualties are flesh and blood and 
emotions, instead of machinery. As an exer¬ 
cise in futility, try and place any reasonable 
monetary value on either of these functions. 
And incidently, speaking of economics, why 
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shouldn't the value received fromRCEME sup¬ 
port be considered the most important factor? 
I should think, provided there is no cartel, fix 
or tariff, that ultimate success in any area of 
human endeavour, where a dollar value can be 
applied, goes to the most economical and hence 
most efficient undertaking. 

I think this argument applies equally to 
the problem of manpower. 1 do not personally 
subscribe to the general notion that a wide 
variety of employment by soldier-tradesmen 
makes for efficiency or economy. I believe 
that the essence of the military function is'con¬ 
trolled power' on the battlefield, a continually 
increasing commodity as a result of technical 
advances. Hand in hand with this change should 
be a decreased requirement for personnel of 
the fighting arms to control that power; at the 
same time, however, we must pay the normal 
price of technical progress which is the in¬ 
creased requirement for technically-trained 
personnel to keep the machinery operating. 
And maximum efficiency is attained when both 
the specialist and the tradesman are employed 
full time in their own field of endeavour. Re¬ 
gardless of what tradition prescribes then the 
blacksmith does not make the best cook. 

This shift in the type of personnel re¬ 
quired in a unit, logically leads to Major 
Yarymowich's remarks concerning the size of 
a unit's non-fighting elements. There is an old 
staff college cliche used when one argues 
against giving somethingto a subordinate com¬ 
mander that "... he'stoo busy fightingthe bat¬ 
tle. We do not wish to burden him with the ad¬ 
ministrative load". It is doubtful, however, if 
one could find a commander who won’t take all 
he is given plus what he can borrow, steal or 
carry. Consider for a moment the loading of 
the infantry brigade in the past few years - 
surely all that is not now considered bad. I 
think commanders and their staffs at all levels 


will be required and will quite easily adapt to 
being burdened with a larger proportion of so 
called technical administrative personnel. And 
by and large they might be well advised to think 
a little more upon the efficiency of these per¬ 
sonnel in their primary role, and not just their 
yearly requalification in GMT. 

Jle-leJio 1 1 

It is in this connection that the defiation 
of the LAD, as a separate command within a 
unit, is most to be regretted. Previously we 
could work and'train within the framework and 
environment of a limited, albeit somewhat iso¬ 
lated, engineering atmosphere. Unfortunately, 
this is now given secondary consideration and 
nothing suitable replaces it. If we in RCEME 
could not sell the importance of the repair func¬ 
tion on the old basis, it is most doubtful that 
the customer will sell himself under the new 
arrangement. It is at the unit level that the 
user-repairer relationship mentioned by Major 
Yarymowichwas most satisfactory andis most 
important. To the rear it becomes largely 
superfluous, for provided the user is given the 
replacement he wants, he doesn't really care 
if the repair is carried out in the brigade, at 
base, or wherever. 

Inclosing 1 should state that 1 do not con¬ 
sider myself to be against tradition, which 1 
believe is most important in providing to mem¬ 
bers of the corps a sense of permanence, right¬ 
ness and belonging. But whether we agree or 
not, we must face the fact that major changes 
are happening and will inevitably continue to 
happen. The important thing then is to take the 
initiative and to try to channel or control these 
changes in a direction advantageous and cor¬ 
rect for the army and hence the Corps. Tra¬ 
dition, or change for its own sake, is not now 
good enough. 

JF Clarabut 
Major 


THE EIGHT-DO-MORES 


1. Do more than exist, live! 

2. Do more than touch, feel! 

3. Do more than look, observe! 

4. DO MORE THAN READ, ABSORB! 


5. Do more than hear, listen! 

6. Do more than listen, understand! 

7. Do more than think, ponder! 

8. Do more than talk, say something! 


-John Harsen Rhodes 



SCENE; 

Search and Track Site 8-Alpha. 
Location: ZED 462. 
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a guide way to the rack conveyor belt at floor 
level. 


YEAR: 

1985. 

NARRATIVE: 

Search Computer 8 - Alpha droned on, fol¬ 
lowing the scanners' pattern with emotionless 
efficiency. All target responses within the 200 
mile sweep of its beams were responding to in¬ 
terrogations normally and the optical scanning 
board was 'Green'. A 'Sky Clear' signal was 
being transmitted to Control Central and no 
predictable change in the pattern was to be ex¬ 
pected. 


DRU5 selected the last Sub Unit—Beta 
from its spares magazine and activated the 
loading mechanism which slid it into the guide 
way and home into the rack socket, then ener¬ 
gized Sector 5 equipment racks once more. The 
overload trip chattered and then settled down, 
and Sector 5 Control Board changed once again 
to 'Green'. 

Search Computer 8-Alpha, detecting the 
'Green' condition, switched all scanners to 
'Normal Search' and after observingten cycles, 
flashed'Fault Clear - Search Pattern Resumed 
- Normal' to Control Central. 


Suddenly, Sector 5 Control Board threw 
out its overload trip, and the board instantly 
changed to 'Red'. Search Computer 8-Alpha 
switched in - 'Diagnose and Repair Units 
(DRU5) on detection of the "Red" condition'and 
at the same time flashed 'Fault - No Search 
Pattern - On Memory', to Control Central. 

Moving in its lateral and vertical grid, 
DRU5 probed at Sector 5 equipment racks, its 
flexible contact fingers moving over the test 
outlets of each rack, until a faulty Sub Unit Beta 
was detected. DRU5 halted there at Grid loca¬ 
tion H8 and activated the H8 ejector mechan¬ 
ism, whereupon the faulty Sub Unit-Beta was 
ejected from the equipment rack, sliding down 


The defective Sub Unit-Beta, carried 
along by the reject conveyor belt, reached the 
Test and Repair Station of 8—Alpha. Here it 
was detected by the scanning eye directed 
across the belt and moved sideways onto the 
Test Table as the scanner stopped the belt in 
the correct position, indexing itself via guide- 
ways into the receptor socket. 

The Sub Unit was then scanned and the 
Test Table read off from its magnetic coding 
plate, the type and mark of unit which activat¬ 
ed the Test Selector. This selected the cor¬ 
rect Test Cycle card (a printed circuit module) 
and dropped it into the 'Activate' slot. 
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Thereupon a test cycle commenced, con¬ 
trolled by the selected card, which checked the 
sub unit and determined which printed circuit 
module was defective, this information being 
signalled to the Test Table which, using mag¬ 
netic clamps, removed the defective module 
and selecting a spare one from its store insert¬ 
ed this into the sub unit via its guide ways. The 
Test Cycle card then initiated a full functional 
check of the sub unit and, on obtaining a 'Pass' 
signal, switched itself off, returning under 
magnetic clamp control to the Test Card store. 

The repaired and tested Sub Unit-Beta 
was now ejected from the Test Table socket 
and moved back onto the conveyor belt by the 
ejector mechanism. Here it was detected by 
the belt scanner which read its identification 
code and moved it on the belt, back to Sector 5. 
The Sectors scanner on detecting it, activated 
DRU5, which scuttled into position and drew it 
off the belt into its own store. 

Since only one spare Sub Unit-Beta was 
left in store, DRU5 signalled Search Computer 
8-Alpha to this effect, whereupon a require¬ 
ment was computed, based upon the average 
failure rate and transmitted to the Central 
Electronic Stores Depot (CESD), Boddington, 
for fulfilment. 

The scene now changes: 


SCENE; 

Central Electronic Stores Depot, 
Boddington. 

YEAR: 

1985. 

NARRATIVE: 

B'rrng ! ! - Technician Storeman Billings 
of the Royal Electronic S t o r e s Technicians 
(REST) looked up from his allotted reading for 
the day (All Stores Technicians must read Tech¬ 
nical Instructions 1-200 in sequence on the al¬ 
lotted days), to see that the'Attention' light was 
glowing a baleful red, for action. 


Pressing down his 'Respond' key, the 
viewing screen lit up and showed him Conveyor 
Belt No 8 moving steadily along with a consign¬ 
ment of Sub Unit-Betas for Test/Issue. 

As each Sub Unit reached the Testing 
Station, it hit guide ways which automatically 
tilted it over into the Test Bay, contacting the 
sequencer. Billings then observed the routine 
test results on his control board, for satisfac¬ 
tory completion. This was the only human in¬ 
tervention in the chain of production — usage 
and he felt proud to be one of the chosen, here 
at least man controlled the machine. As each 
Sub Unit completed its tests, he pressed the 
'Release for Issue' key, which ensured that it 
disengaged from the sequencer and moved back 
onto the conveyor via the guide ways, proceed¬ 
ing then to the Pre-pack and Packing Station. 

One of the Sub Units then failed to respond 
to Test No 5, this lit Technician Billings' 'Fail 
Test' light and after a moment's consideration 
he pressed his'Return to Production Unit - Re¬ 
jected' key, this immediately caused the Sub 
Unit to be discarded into the reject chute. This 
triggered a signal to Main Store and another 
Sub Unit-Beta came whizzing along the convey¬ 
or at full speed, to make up the deficiency in 
the issue requirement. 

It was this action which required the hu¬ 
man intervention, out of the fifty tests applied, 
failure of some, meant that the item would be 
repairable, of others, that it was basically ir¬ 
reparable, and the decision to reject completely 
or return to the production unit was the only 
one left for a human operator, at the instance 
of the Trades organization. 

When all the Sub Units had passed the 
Testing Station, Technician Billings passed the 
'Issue Tested/Passed to Packing Station' key, 
and heaved a sigh of relief - 'another good job 
of work done', he thought, 'I should be in the 
zone for promotion to Technician Supervisor, 
and have my own Depot', then he settled down 
to another session with Technical Instruction 
No 68, a resume of the Build Standard for Mis¬ 
sile, Series Delta (Space Station Homer). 
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The Packing Station of the CESD came to 
life accepting the consignment of Sub Units and 
locating each in its transit case, each case 
emerging from store as the scanners detected 
the appropriate type magnetically coded on the 
side of the Sub Unit. When the consignment was 
completed, the transit cases moved off the con¬ 
veyor belt, dropping one by one into the wait¬ 
ing shuttle, the final item being the destination 
cube, bearing on its faces the details of the con¬ 
signment, destination, etc. 

The scanner in the shuttle picked up the 
coded instructions from the cube and engaged 
drive, moving off to Search and Track Site 
8—Alpha via the subway network which connect¬ 
ed allDefence/Offence sites in the United King¬ 
dom, with the CESD, 

The scene again changes: 


SCENE: 

Search and Track Site 8—Alpha. 
NARRATIVE: 

As the shuttle approached the site, it be¬ 
gan to decellerate and finally nosed gently into 
the unloading bay. Here a magnetic grab un¬ 
loaded the consignment onto the site conveyor 
belt network. The bay scanner determined from 
the instruction cube, the type of Sub Unit and 
the beltmoved off, delivering them to the Sec¬ 
tor 5 location, whereupon DRU5 scuttled down 
from its rest position and scooped them into 
its store. DRU5 then signalled to Search Com- 
putor 8-Alpha 'Store Normal' and moved back 
to rest. 

Search Computer 8-Alpha on receipt of 
this signal changed its 'Potential Stores Short¬ 
age' signal to Control Central into 'Logistics 
Normal' whereupon the amber light was extin¬ 
guished and Control Central main board showed 
'All Green' once more. 

All was well! 


The Craftsman 



SUP 

A few years went by and during this time 
we phased ourselves into army units with 
aviation. Preparation was made to receive the 
first of our Rotary wing aircraft and when they 
started to arrive we felt we were at last taking 
on the appearance of a going concern in aviation; 
we were supporting two types of aircraft and do¬ 
ing a fairly good job of it. 


There's more - page 34 
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RCEME FLEXIBILITY 
by Maj HHE Erb 

Having guns for trades training at the 
RCEME School occasionally results in artillery 
commitments. Not firing on enemy troops of 
course, although this was thought to be a prac¬ 
tical action to protect workshops during the last 
war, but to perform customary chores. At the 
11 November Civic Memorial Service in King¬ 
ston in I 96 Z, two 105 mm howitzers withRCEME 
gun crew fired the salute tomarkthe two minute 
silence. 

Then in August this year ZRCHAhad the 
loan of a gun and towing truck with driver, to 
provide (along with a limber arrangement) for 
a bride and groom to ride from the Royal Mil¬ 
itary College archway to the Officers' Mess. 
There was a gun available to go with the limber 
but it had a coffin platform firmly welded onto 
iti As it was, the bride was very surprised and 
an artillery custom was happily perpetuated. 


DEME COFFEE CLUB CHATTER 

Contributed by one of our agile planners; 
apropos of lawns and grass-cutting: 

"Why not sprinkle alcohol when you plant 
grass seed - when it comes up, it's half cut 
already. " 


EX RCASC 

RCEME extends a hearty welcome to you 
Warrant Officers, Non-CommissionedOfficers 
and men who have recently transferred from 
the RCASC. We believe that this transfer is in 
your best interests and is in the best interests 
of the Army as a whole, and we hope that your 
experience in RCEME will confirm that belief. 

Your skill and experience will be a valu¬ 
able asset to the Corps. 

If you still have unanswered questions 
about training and employment please direct 
your questions to the Area EME in your area. 


In the July 62 issue of this Bulletin (p 35) 
you will find a reference to 'Aircraft Trade 
Badges". These are available, catalogued as 
shown: 

Gp 2 - 8455-21-522-0042 

Gp 3 - 8455-21-522-0043 

Master Technician - 8455-21-522-0044 


KEEP ALL CONCERNED INFORMED 

If people are to co-operate, they must 
understand; and if they are to understand, they 
must have the information on which to base their 
understanding. 



SUP 5 ... 

Nowwe are looking into the future andpre- 
paring for the biggest job so far in our new car¬ 
eers, the Vertol Twin Rotor aircraft. Everyone 
is anxiously awaiting this new challenge to our 
maintenance system and technicians' skill. 


and, finally, turn to page 38 
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THERE'S SAFETY IN YOUR EYES 
By Edwin Weber 


A nationally known group of vision experts 
has estimated that 90 per cent of a motorist's 
actions and decisions are based on what he sees. 
This is claimed to be true particularly at night, 
when accident rates are highest in relation to 
mileage. 

Based on a study ofmore than4, 000 after¬ 
dark accidents, a traffic expert has concluded 
that simple failure to see properly was amajor 
cause in 53 per cent of the mishaps. 

Findings such as these lead safety auth¬ 
orities to conclude that eyes and how they are 
used is one of the biggest single factors in stay¬ 
ing out of trouble when you drive. 

While drivers with substandard vision ac¬ 
count for some of the smash-ups, other ac¬ 
cidents result from the special difficulties in 
seeing at night. That is why traffic signs, haz¬ 
ard markers, and even license plates are made 
of reflective materials that gleam brightly 
under headlights. 

But the core of the problem, in the opinion 
of many experts, is the failure of the average 
driver with normal eyesight to use his eyes 
properly. This is true of the typical motorist, 
like most of us, and even applies to profession¬ 
al drivers with years of experience behind the 
wheel. 

The driving director of a Chicago firm, 
whose trucks travel m i 11 i o n s of miles each 
year, says that how a driver uses his eyes and 
how he interprets what he sees is basic in pre¬ 
venting accidents. 

The director makes the development of 
better seeing habits amajor part of his driver- 
retaining program, as do many other large 
fleets. 

A cartage company with more than 500 
trucks reports that its already low accident rate 


was cut 50 per cent after the company set up a 
continuing program to teach its drivers to use 
their eyes expertly and to understand what they 
see. 

Before the training started late in 1956, 
accident claim payments averaged $745 per 
100, 000 miles driven. In 1957, this was re¬ 
duced to $227 per 100,000 miles and the rate 
is still declining. The Company estimates it 
saved $135,000 in 1957. 

VISION, CENTER AND FRINGE 

There are two kinds of seeing done while 
driving. One kind of seeing is done by the sharp 
center eyesight, a narrow three degree cone of 
clear vision. Another kind of vision is done by 
fringe, or peripheral, vision - the upper, low¬ 
er, and side part of the eyesight. 

Fringe vision does not see things clear¬ 
ly, but it is quick to note any contrast with its 
background, eg, lights and movement. Each 
object seen when driving is first detected by 
fringe vision, which, in turn, may pull central 
vision to it. As your car travels faster, fringe 
vision narrows and can be completely lost by 
concentrating on one object. 

DEVELOP PROPER SEEING HABITS 

The training methods used by many fleet 
operators are based on a formula developed by 
a driver training specialist, in collaboration 
with an industrial transportation expert and oc¬ 
cupational vision authority. You look with your 
eyes but see withyour mind. There are count¬ 
less things you do not really see because your 
mind concentrates on only a few details. To 
drive safely, they say, one must develop 'see¬ 
ing habits' that pass over unimportant details 
while automatically noting and acting on the de¬ 
tails that affect your driving. 

In casual viewing, attention cannot be kept 


on one object for longer than 17 seconds, unless 
it is something that strongly grips the attention. 
If one looks longer than about 2 seconds, the 
eyes take on a blank stare. Because of this, 
a driver's eyes normally shift continuously to 
continue seeing, provided his attention is on 
the road. 

When a driver is preoccupied or inatten¬ 
tive, this automatic eyeshift does not occur. 
That is why it is necessary for him to force his 
eyes to move at least every two seconds until 
such attention becomes a habit, if he wants to 
avoid the blank state that can cause an accident. 

Here are five steps to help a driver form 
the selective seeing habit that makes him un¬ 
consciously note the details that are important 
to his safety. 

LEARN TO STEER CORRECTLY 

Sitting to the left of center in his car, 
many drivers tend to watch the road close to 
the car on that side and unconsciously fear com¬ 
ing too close to objects on the car's right side, 
a fact which leads to steering errors. These 
include lane-straddling, hugging the left edge 
of the lane, veering left when he spots some 
object on the right, thus inviting a side-swipe 
or head-on collision, and keeping too far from 
the right when turning. 

To steer correctly and avoid these er¬ 
rors, use fringe vision to watch the center of 
the lanes about 200 feet ahead of the car. This 
will keep the car travelling straight in the cen¬ 
ter of the lane. Meanwhile, sharp central vision 
is free to check ahead and to the side for pos¬ 
sible traffic conflicts. 

The same rule applies when turning a 
corner. Watching well ahead in the center of 
the turning lane with fringe vision while central 
vision is alert to traffic conflicts will help the 
driver turn smoothly without crowding either 
side of his lane. 

Use 'spillover' light - By glancing as far 
as possible beyond the are a illuminated directly 
by his headlights, the drivers fringe vision will 


enable him to see reflective signs and hazard 
markers long before his lights illuminate their 
surroundings. On all sides of the areas actual¬ 
ly illuminated by his headlights, there is 
a fringe area where spillover light provides 
partial illumination. 

The 'high aim' habit will help him con¬ 
trol his speed so he can stop, if necessary, 
within the distance lighted by his headlamps. 
At 60 miles per hour, minimum stopping dist¬ 
ance on any pavement is about 272 feet; at 40 
miles per hour it is 125 feet. With the high aim 
habit, he will automatic ally slow down if weath¬ 
er conditions prevent seeing the usual distance 
ahead. 

KNOW WHAT IS AHEAD 

Novice drivers u s u a 1 ly cannot avoid 
'acute'seeing. Theyfix their eyes onsome ob¬ 
ject not far ahead, such as an oncoming car, 
or the one they are following. 

Expert, trouble-free drivers have the 
habit of keeping a general watch over a wide, 
deep traffic scene - a block ahead in town, a 
half-mile ahead on the high w ay . They see 
people, cars, and other objects as small parts 
of that big picture. And they see the ground 
around those objects - which is essential to 
judge speed and direction. 

The big-picture habit avoids the necessity 
for sudden stops or turns. It gives the driver 
instant warning of changes in speed or direction 
of any vehicle in the scene, enables him to spot 
the flash of stop lights or turn signals near or 
far ahead. Also important is the fact that it 
shows him the problems facing other drivers 
up ahead, so he can anticipate their actions. 

DEVELOP A ROVING EYE 

As noted above, driving with a fixed stare 
blurs vision, dulls the mind and prevents see¬ 
ing potential hazards. It can even blind a driv¬ 
er to a stop light, or to a pedestrian or vehicle 
in plain view and seemingly easy to see. If there 
is a vehicle ahead, the driver must be careful. 
It may block him from seeing a side road (that 
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a car may shoot out of), or it might prevent him 
from seeing everything that is immediately 
ahead of him. 

Forcing the eyes to move at least every 
two seconds, scanning the big scene near and 
far ahead and to both sides, and glancing in the 
rear-view mirror frequently are good habits to 
develop. The eyes-moving habit is restful for 
the eyes, keeps the driver's mind on his driv¬ 
ing, and literally forces him to adjust his speed 
to weather, traffic and visibility conditions. 

On a long trip, an occasional 10-minute 
stop will rest his eyes. At night, the driver 
should be careful not to let his eyes become 
fixed on the bright spot made by his headlights 
on the road ahead. If there are not night-visible 
signs or objects to watch and nothing much to 
see, he should find something, eg, the road¬ 
side, the instrument panel of the car, or the 
rear-view mirror. Staring at that bright spot 
could put him into a dangerous trance. 

DON'T GET HEMMED IN 

A driver should not let himself be trapped 
by the errors of other drivers. He needs to 
keep a 'space cushion' around his car - ample 
room to stop or a place to swerve if that be¬ 
comes necessary. 

When a driver has mastered the first 
three seeing steps, he almost automatically ad¬ 
justs his pace to leave himself an out if trouble 
develops. He will feel tense when closely fol¬ 
lowing another vehicle, when hemmed in on both 
sides, or when a bumper-chaser is behind him. 
So he slows down to get more space aihead, or 
moves out front at the first safe opportunity to 
allow more space behind. 

Watching the big scene and moving his 
eyes, he instinctively reduces speed for hills, 
curves, blind intersections. And with the habit 
of keeping an escape route open, he avoids sud¬ 
den impulsive moves. He can easily and 
naturally take the best route out of a doubtful 
situation. Driving this way he blends well in 
traffic - the smart and easy way to drive that 


marks the real expert. 

LET THEM KNOW YOU ARE THERE 

When a driver is approaching a point 
where he cannot keep a 'space barrier' around 
the car but must depend on someone else not to 
make a wrong move until he has passed, he must 
make sure that the other person shows by his 
actions that he has seen him and will not cause 
trouble. 

If indoubt, tapthehorn or flickthe lights. 
Do this as soon as possible, so that another es¬ 
cape route can betaken if necessary. Bear in 
mind that many drivers seldom check the side 
or rear. They may swerve suddenly, or be¬ 
come so intent on stopping or turning that they 
forget everything else. 

Check the rear-view mirror whenever 
signalling for a stop or turn. When it is neces¬ 
sary to drive beside another car in heavy traf¬ 
fic, the driver should get up where the other 
person can see him or drop back where he can 
use his brakes in an emergency. He should 
pass another car only when he is holding a 
steady pace and lane position. 

The experts say that the five key seeing 
steps will make even an old timer abetter, saf¬ 
er driver and help him get more pleasure from 
his motoring. The average driver with 10,000 
miles or more of experience needs about two 
months of practice to make the five rules firm 
habits. After that, he needs to remind himself 
occasionally to get the big picture, keep his 
eyes moving, and be sure they see him. Some 
truck lines post these rules on the dashboard 
as a continuous reminder for their drivers. 

It is the opinion of experts that if a driver 
habitually follows the five seeing steps, he will 
stay well clear of most critical situations. In 
the rare un a V o id ab 1 e spot where only split- 
second action can prevent a smash-up, his prac¬ 
tised reactions, developed by correct everyday 
seeing habits, may be the means of saving his 
life. 

-Contributed by 204 Base Work¬ 
shop where it is used as a basis 
for a lecture twice a year. 
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THE F0& INDEX 


The ability to write well is an art in 
itself! Because the preparation of letters, 
memoranda, reports, etc, is a part of the day 
to day work of so many of DND's employees, 
the following material on the "Fog Index" is 
reproduced. 

It is anexcerpt from the Report of a 
Course for Civilian Personnel Officers held at 
the Royal Military College of Canada in June 
1962. The course was sponsored by the Super¬ 
intendent of Civilian Personnel. 

One of the guest lecturers at the course 
was Mr GT Robertson, Training Manager, Ford 
of Canada, Oakville, Ontario. His lecture on 
the "Fog Index" was part of the session which 
he conducted on "Communications." 

The Fog Index is a "yardstick" which 
measures the ease of readability. It is not 
necessarily the major criterion in measuring 
the effectiveness of a letter but it is one way 
of improving written communications. 

The index is based upon counts of long 
words and of sentence length. It includes a 
factor to make it represent the approximate 
number of years schooling that are required to 
easily understand the written passage. Thus, 
the higher the fog index, the harder the writing 
is to read. In order to determine where sen¬ 
tences may be too long or where big words may 
be unnecessary, the fog index may be applied 
to eliminate some of the "fog." 

The average length of a good sentence is 
between 15 and 25 words. In some instances 
a sentence might need to contain as many as 35 
words, but this is unusual. 

To determine the fog index of a passage, 
the following steps are required: 


a. Take a sample of at least 100 words. 

b. Determine the average number of words 
per sentence. Treat independent clauses as 
sentences. 

c. Count the number of polysyllables (words 
of 3 syllables or more) per 100 words. Omit 
from the count: 

(1) capitalized words, 

(2) combinations of short easy words 
such as manpower and insofar, 

(3) verbs made into three syllables by 
adding -es or -ed. 

d. Add the average number of words per 
sentence to the polysyllable count and multiply 
the sum by 0, 4, Ignore digits after the decimal 
point. 

e. Because few readers have more than 17 
years of schooling, any passage that tests 
higher than 17 is assigned a fog index of 17. 
(This is based on 8 years of public school, 5 
years of secondary school, and 4 years at uni¬ 
versity, ) 

Having determined the fog index of a pas¬ 
sage, the next step is to eliminate some of the 
big sentences and the big words, and use only 
those that are necessary. 

Example 

The following letter was actually sent out 
from a business office and is used as an ex¬ 
ample for determining the fog index: (The first 
ten sentences are used,) 

We wish to acknowledge receipt on August 
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12th of your recent letter, the contents of which 
have been duly noted. 

First of all, we wish to point out that 
under the terms of the National Housing Act 
Regulations which govern your loan, we are re¬ 
quired to collect in addition to the interest and 
principal payment a sufficient amount to pro¬ 
vide for the annual taxes on the property by the 
due date of the first tax instalment in the muni¬ 
cipality concerned. As the taxes in the Town¬ 
ship of Trafalgar are normally due in June of 
each year we should have sufficient to your 
credit in the tax account to provide for the 
annual taxes without creating any appreciable 
deficit or credit in this account. 

On reviewing your account, it is noted 
that when monthly payments commenced on 
December, 1957, the tax portion was calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of providing for the 1957, 
1958, 1959 taxes over a period of twenty 
months. Providing these bills did not exceed 
$220.00 in any one year. 

In comparison with this the 1958 and 1959 
tax bills totalled $280.30 and $300. 68 respec¬ 
tively. After paying the 1959 taxes, we were 
left with a deficit of $142. 03 in the tax account 


with payments made to the month of June, 1959. 

On July 1st we paid the current year's 
taxes on the property totalling $341.42. We 
were left with a sizeable deficit of $119. 55 in 
the tax account with payments made to the month 
of June after paying this bill. 

In order to take care of the above men¬ 
tioned deficit over a period of approximately 
two years as well as to provide for future taxes 
estimated at $341. 00, it was necessary for us 
to adjust the tax payments to $33. 47 each mak¬ 
ing a total monthly payment required of 
$117.00, effective with the August instalment. 

We wi sh to advise you that we do not 
charge a fee for administering your taxes. 

We trust your inquiry has been answered 
to your satisfaction. However, if at any time 
in the future, we can be of further assistance 
to you regarding your mortgage, please do not 
hesitate to contact us. 

20-60-43-37-11- - Average 30 

15-26-14-25-54 - Polysyllables 30 

- Fog 17 (24) 


- Department of National Defence 
Civilian Personnel Newsletter 



DEADLINES 
FOR FUTURE ISSUES 

JANUARY 1964 - JAN 30 

APRIL 1964 - MAR 15 
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PEARKES TROPHY 



"Presented annually by 
the Minister of National 
Defence for outstanding 
achievement in the field 
of vehicle accident 
prevention." 


The trophy was won in 1962 by Units administered by 1 AAU, AHQ, 
Ottawa. One of these units is AHQ Training and Liaison Flight, which includ¬ 
es the RCEME personnel shown below. Back row (1 to r): Cpl EJ Ferguson, 
D Wright, S sgt JE Knight, Sgt L Maloney, L/Cpl B Mellor, L/Cpl B Grierson 
Front row: Cpl C Goad, Cpl CE Adams, Cfn JON Rancourt, Cpl R Lacroix. 
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EXERCISING VEHICLES IN DISPERSED STOCK 


4 Coy RCEME raised a Purchase Requi¬ 
sition for the exercising of 338 vehicles at Camp 
Bouchard, Approximately ten contractors sub¬ 
mitted bids for this job, based on a very de¬ 
tailed procedure which was attached to the in¬ 
vitation to tenders, This information was quite 
specific, and was so arranged to eliminate any 
repair or any paint touch-up. In spite of this, 
the tenders ranged from $7000 to $14,000, 
After consultation with DDP the two most ac¬ 
ceptable contractors were invited to attend a 
demonstration of the procedure and this re¬ 
sulted in a tender of $4586 being accepted. 

The trucks to be exercised were, 1/4 ton 
(12), 3/4 ton (55), and 2 1/2 ton (271), 

DND supplied two trucks, an air com¬ 
pressor, and the other special equipment. The 
work was done under the s u pe r vi s i on of a 
RCEME inspector who was on the job at all 
times. The contractor commenced work with 
8 men and a foreman and the job was completed 
in 10 days (550 manhours excluding the fore¬ 
man). At the finish of the contract, a random 
inspection of six vehicles confirmed that the 
work had been satisfactorily performed. The 
fogging procedure outlined in the supplementary 
instructions to HQ 1200-P4 (ME6) HQ 7575-1 
TD 1268 dated 21 Feb 62 was used and the ex¬ 
amination of the six engines showed this pro¬ 
cedure was satisfactory. 

Seven vehicles failed to start and were 
by-passed for later action by the workshop. 

DEME COMMENTS 

The time of 1.6 manhours for exercising 
is consistent and in fact lower than the latest 
times quoted by 204 Base Workshop as per at¬ 
tachment to our letter HQS 7575-2 (ME6A2) 
dated 31 July 63. 


Thirty other vehicles had faults as listed here¬ 
under. 

The procedure recommended for use by 
the contractor was in the main followed. There 
had been problems in arranging a contract but 
once the work was started no difficulties were 
encountered and the job was completed accord¬ 
ing to plan. 

If there is a shortage of workshop labour, 
this is a satisfactory way to do this work. How¬ 
ever, it is too expensive and it should be done 
for approximately $2000 by using casual labour 
from the Command labour pool. The pool does 
not have labour available for this purpose, but 
it has been requested for next year. 

The time required per vehicle on our de¬ 
monstration and in actual processing was 1.6 
manhours per vehicle. The procedure followed 
for exercising and the critical path chart are 
shown below as well as the represervation pro¬ 
cedure. 

The paint touch-up operation which in¬ 
cluded scraping, wire brushing, phosphoric 
acid application and painting was completed in 
335 hours, or roughly one hour per vehicle. 
The main areas needing paint were the front 
bumpers and wheels of the 2 1/2 ton; the oil 
pan of the 3/4 ton; and miscellaneous parts of 
the 1/4 ton. The wooden parts of the 2 1/2 ton 
were not done. 


The paint touch-up procedure shown in 
the last p ar a gr aph above seems excessive. 
Paint repair while in storage should be suf¬ 
ficient to retard further damage only. Removal 
of loose scale and priming the spots will usually 
achieve this and will reduce the labour hours 
required. 
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FAULTS FOUND 


Truck Cargo, 21/2 Ton 

Sticky valves 
Hard shifting 

Rear main bearing oil seal 
Generator thread coupling damaged 
Seal beams cracked (plastic) 

Oil pan plug leaking 
Lights N/S (switch) 

Fuel tank damaged 

Tune up (was hard to start) 


Carb float sticking 
Water pump leaking 

Truck Cargo, 3/4 Ton 

Plug wires stripped 
Windshield cracked 
No fan belt 
Accelerator stuck 
Parking brake jammed 


RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE 


Legend 

A - Obtain aux fuel tank 
B - Open hood 

C - Release winch drum lock 
D - Lift aux fuel tank into place 
E - Aid with aux fuel tank 
F - Inspect battery cables 
G - Inspect water in radiator 
H - Remove tape from breather 
J - Disconnect exhaust system 
K - Connect aux fuel tank & turn on gas 
supply 

L - Disconnect wires to fuel pump 
M - Tighten fan belt 
N - Remove compressor belt 
O - Start engine 


SLAVE OPERATION 




P - Rotate steering 

Q - Grease steering ball joints 

R - Operate accessories (lights, etc) 

S - Change gas to oil until stalling occurs 
T - Operate power train & PTO (after 
warm-up) 

U - Disconnect aux fuel line 

V - Remove aux fuel tank 

W - Carry aux fuel tank to 3/4 ton veh 
X - Connect fuel line 

Y - Slacken fan belt 

Z - Tape compressor belt to compressor 
AA - Reconnect fuel pump wires 
BB - Cut brake wire & pump brakes (5 or 6) 
CC - Rewire brake pedal 
DD - Slave detail 
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REPRESERVATION 


Legend 

A - Remove spark plugs and place in 
battery box 

B - Slave & compressor detail 
C - Spray each cylinder for 60 sec while 
engine is turning 
D - Crank engine 
E - Roll up windows 


F - Tape breather mouth 
G - Preserve plugs 
H - Start plugs back in by hand until 
spraying is completed 
J - Spray each cylinder for 60 sec while 
engine is still 

K - Reconnect exhaust system 
L - Plugs (torque) 


SLAVE CABLE AND COMPRESSOR 
IN POSITION 



I 

ETC. 


RCEME MILITIA 
Change of Command in Sudbury 

Major LM Ramsey succeeded Major EC 
Harber as Commanding Officer of the 33rd Tech 
Sqn RCEME, Sudbury, on 8 Nov 63. 

The retiring CO relinquished his sword 
to Brig HE Brown, GOC Central Ontario Area, 
who then presented it to the new CO, Major 
Ramsey, About 115 members of the squadron 
and guests attended the ceremony. 

Major Harber served overseas during the 
Second World War with the RCD and was CO of 
the RCEME squadron for six years. 

Major Ramsey works with the Inter¬ 
national Nickel Co. He joined the unit in 1948 
as a 2nd Lt. 



Cpl R Lacroix receiving the CD from Capt H 
Hurley, A/CO AHQ T/L Flight 



